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No. 940. 


[New Tooue.] SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1890. on: 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The above will be a Series of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work of certain representative 
Historical Characters, about whom have gathered the great traditions of the Nations to which they 
belonged, and who have been accepted, in many instances, as Types of the several National Ideals. With 
the Life of each Typical Character will be presented a Picture of the National conditions surrounding him 
during his career. 

The Narratives are the work of Writers who are recognised Authorities on their several Subjects, and, 


while thoroughly trustworthy as History, will present Picturesque and Dramatic “ Stories ” of the Men and 
of the Events connected with them. 








VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


NELSON, AND THE NAVAL SUPREMACY OF ENGLAND. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION— 
PERICLES, and the GOLDEN AGE of ATHENS. By | WILLIAM of ORANGE, the FOUNDER of the DUTCH 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. REPUBLIO. By RUTH PUINAM. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the STRUGGLE of | CICERO, and the FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
PROTESTANTISM for EXISTENOB. By ©. RB, L. FLELOHER, M.A, | 


By J. L. STRAOHAN DAVIDSON, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Oollege, 
late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Oxtora. —s — 


ALEXANDER the GREAT, and the EXTENSION | LOUIS XIV., 


GREEK RULE and GREEK IDEAS. By Professor BENJAMIN J. 
WHEELER, Oornell University. 


Cbrist Church College, Oxford. 
THEODORIC the GOTH, the BARBARIAN CHAMPION | SIR WALTER RALEIGH, and the ADVENTURERS of 
py ee By THOMAS HODGKIN, Author of * Italy and her | ENGLAND. By A.L. SMITH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
CHARLEMAGNE the REORGANISER of EUROPE. By | BISMARCK—The NEW GERMAN EMPIRE: How it 


Arose ; What it Replaced; and _ it Standsfor. By JAMES SIME 
GEORGE L. BURR, M.A., Cornell University. Author of “A Life Bf Lessing,” & C, d ‘ 


FULL PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
) G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27, Kine Wii1am STREET, Srranp, Lonpon ; AnD New York. 





and the ZENITH of the FRENCH 
MONAROHY. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Senior Student of 
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Part III. just ready. 
mar WLETHUEN'S NOVEL SERIES. SONGS of the WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs 
publish from time to time Copy~ he W: Fngland (with their Traditional Melodies).. Collected 
rigut Novels by well-known Writers. They will be we'l printed aud handsomely | of vf rks of STR (y" — r LEETWOO é SHEP ARD, . ~, 
bound. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Arranged for wane or a "In4 Parts (containing a Songs each), 3s. each, 
Vo.I—THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. net (Third Bain). °°" "Pare (Seoond lon. 
wr. a a | CURIOSITIES of the CHURCH: Studies of Curious 
Vol. If. —J AC QUETTA. Customs, Services, re seg Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 6s, 


By 8. Bang -GOULD, Autnor of “ Mebalah,” &c, [Shortly ‘, MABEL ROBINSON 
* Other Volumes will follow shortly. 


IRISH HISTORY “tor ENGLISH READERS. Fourth 


es gar pee (GE EVENTS, By , 2), BY MRS LYNN 

an y MRS. LYNN LINTON. 

5S. BARING-GOULD. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 63. ABOUT IRELAND. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. is ie pon A ”? &c, ee | a ne Pog} evo. ps ‘od ype i “ 

1 nt and justly proportioned review of the Iris uestion.”’—Stan 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring-Gould, MA: | BY THE AUTHOR OF “DONOVAN.” “WE TWO,” &c. 
Pe ow reg De with 65 Illustrations. Large crown 870, 10s. 6d. 
“ Bright, cheery, an 


better an Ste Bang Gould. his delight wolome's Masta ise aes ad eR ON unk terse Pte PY Bana Lyall. 


yee Twenty-fourth Thousand. Post 8v0, 2s. 6d. 
comical drawings. | **KEdna Lyall hes not written anything more artistic, or, from the moral point 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | of view, more stimulating, In substance as well as in form it is the manliest of 
ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 3 vols., crown $vo. | of Edna Lyall’s books.’ rae 
“To sey that a book is by the author of ‘ Mebalah’ is to imply that it contains a | ¥ W. PIMBLETT. 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, v viv ia 


and SSpectetions | EMIN PASHA: his "Life and Work. With an Account 
peng | heen? apache ingenious imagery. All these expectations of Bt Stanley’ 's Relief March. With Portrait and Map. Orown 8vo, paper 


Y THE SAME AUTHOR. - DITED BY F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
HISTORIC ODDITIES and STRANGE EVENTS. By BALLADS of ‘the BRAVE. Poems of Chivalry, Enter- 
S BARING-GOULD. M.A. 8S cond Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d prise, Courase, and Constan 
“A collection ot exciting aud entertaining chapters, 


¥ from the t arliest Times to the Prexent Day. 
a The whole volume is | Edited witb Notes, by Rev LANGBRI pes. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 08, 
elightful reading.” —Times, “The book 1s ful of splendia things,” — World 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Srreer, W.C. 
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USKIN SOCIETY of LONDON.— 


An ILLUSTRATED LECTURE will be delivered by Mr. KINETON 
PARKES (of Birmingham), on TUESDAY, 20TH MAY, at 630 p.m. 
Subject : “* DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, Painter and Poot.” Ladies and 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members, and applications for Tickets 
(enclosing stamped envelope), a eens Hion. Sec, RUSKIN £OCIETY, 
London in Institution, Finsbury | Circus, 


BRITISH MUSEU M.--FOUR LECTURES 


on “THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the BABYLONIANS,” 
will be delivered by Mr, G. BENTIN, MR.A.S., at 3.30 p.m., on the 
TUESDA\S, JUNE 3, 10, 17, and 24. Tickets, fur One Lecture, "58.5 for 
the Series, |5s,, may be had from E. A. CLARKE, &tationer, 38, Museum- 
street, or from the LECTURER, before the Lectures, 








HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 


SCHOOL AGENCY.—MADAME AUBERT introduces English and 
Foreign Governesses Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
&c., and recommends Sch eels and Educational Homes ; Schools transferred, 
Pariwershipsarranged - —27, » Regent-stroet, » OW. 





WN ISS HELEN CLEGG, ACCOUNTANT 











and AUDITOR, is desirous of pote le her practice in the direc- 
tion of Auditing of Sc hools, Charity, and Private Accounts. 

She would also undertake the Sole of the Busi Affairs 
of Schools, such as — Fees, and the Payments of Kent, Taxes, 
Salarics and va 

Office, rs Alfred-plece, Bedford square, W.C. 
ME Rk. OTTO SCHOLDERER’S 
SCHOOL OF ART, 
6, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON. 
Instruction in Oil Painting, Pastel Drawing, and in Black and White, 
For terms apply to the above » address. 
Rovar SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth oe is now open, 5, Pall Mall 

East, from 10 te6, Admittance ls, Catalogue 
_ALPRED bd. Tur. R. Ww. £., , Secretary. 


———— 


CA TAL GUES, 


Just published. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE NEW 


ORTENTAL CATALOGUE. Tho Languages, Religions, An- 
tiquities, and Literature of the East, Post free one stamp, 


14, Henrietta street, Covent-garden, London ; and 20, South Fredecrick- 
street, Edinburgh. 


([HEOPHILE BELIN, 29, Quai Voltaire, 


Paris. Livres ancions ¢t auties amen et Curieux, Catalogue 
Mensuel envoy6 é sur demande. 


. . 
ro PUBLISHERS. —The Advertiser is 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manege- or other resporsible 
a. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, Printing 
Binding, Advertising, &c.  Firs’-class references,—Address, C, 8., 100 
Mercen’s- eninnl Tataelt Park, N, 


Vy ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO, 14, 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., mt the ents 
representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAUFSPAENGL, of 
Munich, the w:ll-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, = ‘Lhere is. a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process fur 
large plates and editions de luxe. For ‘ordinary Book Ilustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c,, Messrs, DRUMMOND & co., 
latest and most improved proceascs. Specimens on view, 
Application, 
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"Prices ou 





A NEW MANUAL of BOOK- KEEPING 


for Wholeeale and Ret 
Accou tant, Price 3e. 6d. insti neaailaashiceniiemapubimmaeas 


G, BELL & SONS, York-street, W.C, and the AUTHOR, 33, Chancery- 


lane, W.C 








SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, dc. 
[PROVED EDUCATION for MIDSHIP- 


MEN.—Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE have the plossure to announce 

= improved plan of PR( \FESSIONAL EDUCATION for the MERCANTILE 
MAKINE, fanngureted by Lord Brassey, who, with the view of meeting 
the wishes of parents anxious to send their boys to sea oe proper care, 
has arrap that two of their Australian Line, the ‘‘ Hesperus” and 
the * Harbinger,” shall be specially adapted to this pur; A surgeon 
will be carried by each ship. and a naval instructor, acting under the 
captain, will be appointed, who will teach the boys navigation, nautical 
astronomy, &c,, superintend their instruction in seamanship and the other 
duties of their profession, and exercise control in oo of discipline both 
on the voyege and in a colonial port. It is proposed t» despatch one ship 
in June to take boys going to sea for the first time. The second ship sailing 
in August will be specially — for boys from the training ships 
* Worcester” and ** Conway,” who will be able to keep the knowledge 
they have already gained instead of forgetting so much as they now usually 
do in the period of sea service through which they must pass before going 
up fcr examination for a Board of Trade certificate. All youths applying 
will have to produce a certificate of good conduct, either from the training 
ship in which they have served or from their last school. Certificates of 
conduct and efficiency will be given for each voyage, which, if good, will 
be of advantage to the youths in obtaining future promotion, For further 
Pondon, EC. terms apply to LeviTT & MooRE, 39, Fenchurch-street, 

ion, E.C. 


I JNIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Council are prepared to APPOINT a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LEC TURER. in CH EMISTRY ata mong of £120 per annum. 
Applications, with i i and s, should be forwarded 
before JUNE 9TH, 1890, to Ivork JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, May 7ih, 1890. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 








CHAIR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINTia PROFESSOR of MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING in the new Engineering Department. The stipend of the 
Professor will be per —_ 

jals and should be 


Applications, together wit ti » 
forwarded befo'e JUNE 10TH, 1800 % to Ivor = Registrar. 


Cardiff, May 7th, 1890. 


UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 4, 


ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the Sores enssnseiet 
in the United Kingdom ; over 2,C00 ‘have passed, 
I, All Army Examinations 
II, Civil Service of India, Univetsities, &e. 
Ill. R. 1, Constabulary Cadetships, 


There is not a corps in the Services or a Department under Government 
that does not owe some of its Officers to the QUEER’S SERVICE ACADEMY. 
DUBLIN. No attempt at Cramming ; unsurpassed Steff of From under 
personal direction of W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, LL.D., V.C.L., F.R.G.S8., 
F.R. H'st. Soc., &c. 


LENALMOND. — FIVE ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, of which one (for cneeptionst merit) will be of £70, 
the others of £50, will be offered for competition in JULY, age, 111015. Can. 
didates can be examined in England, For particulars apply to WARDEN, 
Glenalmond, Perth, 

The College, placed in Yo healthy site, at foot of the Grampians, 
has classical and modern side, aod prepares directly for Universities and 
Public Services. Junior school for boys between 9 and 13, 

Warden, Rev. J. H. SKRINE. 


i ye -CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for 


agg yg = - Foreign Langueges and Accomplishments. 
isliti Home for Ladies who wish to 
continue poo a a. 
Miss EssER, Rockfield, Lansdowne-road, Croydon. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 




















RoxAl 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
pe 15TH MAY, at 8,30 p.m. 


The foilowing Paper wil read :—** THE DESIRABILITY of TREAT- 
ING ic _ a SCIENCE: of ORIGINS, ” by J. 8. STUART GLENNIE, 
M.A. 


11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-equare, W. 


A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION for tho RELIEF of DISTRESSED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS and ORPHANS. 








The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the ‘‘ WHITEHALL 
ROOMS,” the HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, May 10TH, at 
half-past six o'clock, 

The Right Honourable JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., in the Chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea, 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILLIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS H. GoBDON, Secretary, 19, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


The PHOTIADES Collection of GREEK and 
BYZANTINE COINS. 


HENRI HOFFMANN, expert, assisted 


M. by M. MAURICE DELESTRE, commicontvogrieter, will SELL 
at the HOTEL DROUOT, PARIS, on MONDAY, 197TH May, 1890, and 
Five Following Days, the unrivalled COLLECTION of GREEK end 
B)ZANTINE COINS, formed by His Excellency PHOTIADES Pacha, 
formerly Governor of Crete, and Ottoman Minister at Rome and Athens, 


The Greek division consists of Coins of Greece Proper, Crete, and the 
Egean Islands, and comprises excessively rare and unpublished examples 
ot Kierium, Gomphi-Philippolis, Lamia, the Oetaei, Pherae, Mantineia, 
Alexander Pherea, Psri:hos, Delphi, Boeotia, ber, a very complete series 
of Athens, including the almost unique stater ‘of Mithredates, Elis, 
Messenia, Arkadia, Pheneos, Gortyns, Knossos, Hierap; tne, Itanos, Naxos, 
Paros, Tencs, &c.,&c. The Byzantine division, commencing with Arcadius 
and finishing with John VIII. Paleologos, comprises Luagiumsolidi, 
AR, medallion of Arcadius, and solidi of Eudokia, Verina, C 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 6d., 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY 
ANTICS, 


With over SIXTY Osiginal Illustrations. 
By HARRY FURNIS8. 


“The illustrations are as admirable as they are 
humorous.” —Dai y News, 


Oasszit & Company, LimmiEp, Ludgate-hill, London. 


** A book without a parallel.’ 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstons. 


Now ready, 2 vols., price 24s. 
THE 


JOURNALofMARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 


Translated from the French, with an — by 
MATHILDE BLIND. With Two Portraits 


Cassatt, & Company, Lauran, Ludgate-hill, London. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autot; “ rocess adapted to Photographic Engtaving 
on copper. pies of Paintin by —., Hunt, of ol 
traits by Holl, mR A.; Ouless, R.A. ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinse 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital : ‘* SPRING,” eS 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto- Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, al London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
Send for the new Pamphlet, * AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., tree, 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TYPE -WRITING. 
[TY PE-WRITIN G.—MSS , Scientific, and 


of all descriptons, Legal Di Plays, &c., 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Destatiooe ‘taken in Shorthand or 
Type-writivg by expert Type-writers, Special success attained in work 
oewet delicucy and care, Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.—Misses 

E, B.& 1. FARRAN 4, Southampton -street, Strand, London. 


T° LIBRARIANS, SECOND - HAND 


BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, COLLECTORS, and CTHERS.— 
REQUIRED by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Ratl\yway Com 
pany, to complete their File, the Following Numbers of the TIMES 

Newspaper, r, viz, : For the years 1785, 1786, 787, 1788, 1789, 1790, 1795, 1798, 
1797, 1793, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, and 1845, also for the half-year 
ending June, 1844. A Liberal Price will be paid for Complete Copies in 
fair conditien, 

desired, can exchange the Following Duplicate Bustos. viz. 
January to December, 1816 ; January to May, 1840; March to Decem ber, 
1833 ; April to December, 1857 ; January to December, 1834; rv ril to June, 

1873. EDWARD Koss, tery. 





























Lndon-road Stetion, Manchester, 
Ist May, 1890. 





Just published, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


(THE LIFE and WRITINGS of ALEX- 


ANDER VINET. By LAURA M, LANE. With en Introduction 

by The Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
“I may ssy without hesitation that readers will here find a deeply in- 
account of a sincere and brilliant thinker. . .+-The publication of 





Irere, Basil I., Michael 4, Michael IIL, with Thecdors, and Thekla, 
Alexander, &c.,  &e. 

Illustrated Catalogues, price 25 francs, and information respecting 
the sule may be obtained of the Axpert, M. H. Ht FFMANN, 11, Rue 
benouville, Paris, or & W. TALBOT HEAVY, 55, Rathbone-piace, London, W. 








this book will be 4 pure gain if it calls = of fresh to the 
writings ofa 80 8 Vinet was, yet so supreme in his 
allegiance to the mejesty of truth, ma-Arebdeacon FABRAR, 
Edinburgh *. & T. CLABK, 38, George-stree 
To be bad from all Bookseliers. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 340. 


ConTENTS. 

. THE MODERN FRENCH NOVEL. 

II, BUDDHISM, 

Il], THE VIKING AGE, 

IV. THE BEGINNING and the END of LIFE. 

V. ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 

VI. SOPHOCLES. 
VII. THE FRENCH in ITALY and their IMPERIAL PROJECT, 
VIL, ROBERT BROWNING. 

IX. PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION of SCOTLAND. 

X. GREATER BRITAIN. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 
Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by CHARLES 
pg > M.A., Principal of Pusey House. Fifth Edition. 
vo, 148, 


ADVENTURES in the GREAT FOREST 
of EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and the COUNTRY of the 
DWARFS, By PAUL DU CHAILLU, Popular Edition. 
With Map and 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE RAILWAYS of SCOTLAND. Their 
present position, with a glance at their past, and a fore- 
cast of their future. By W. M, ACWORTH, With a 
Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER By Susan 


DABNEY SMEDES. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA 
during the years 1884-8. By the MARCHIONESS of 
DUFFERIN. Fourth Edition, With Portrait and Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 
and CHRISTIANITY. By the LORD BISHOP of 
DERRY, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the DUKE of 
ARGYLL. 19th Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetically, with 
List of Hotels, Railway Stations, and Objects and Sights 
worth seeing. New and Revised Edition, With Map. 
1 vol., post 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MUBRAY, Atsemarze Srreer. 


— 





REMINGTON & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just published. 
LAST TWO VOLUMES OF THE ENGLISH 
EDITION OF 


MEMOIRS of DUKE ERNEST of 


SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 2 vols., demy €vo, 3s, 





Just out. 
NEW WORK BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 


The MYSTERY of a MILLIONAIRE’S 


GRAVE. Crown $vo, 63. 





; Just out. 
NEW WORK BY TOLSTOI. 
Trenslated from the Russian by H. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. Paper 


cover, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 





LAYS of COMMON LIFE. By William 


TOYNBEE, Crown 8vo, &s. 


REMINGTON & CO, 
Hennieita Street, Covent GAarpgn. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 342 pages, cloth 10s. éd, or - 
bound in calf limp for the pocket, 128. 6d. 


A HAND-BOOK of EUROPEAN BIRDS 


For the uee of Field Naturalists and Collectors. 
By JAMES BACKHOUSE, Junr. 


Containing descriptions of Plumage, Dimensions, Dis: 


tribution and Habitats of the various species. 


GURNEY & JAOKSON, 1, Paternoster-row (Mr, VAN 
Voors?’s Successors), 


P 19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782, 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 





WARD & DOWNEY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAPER and PARCHMENT. By A. C. 


EWALD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week, 


STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, [Neat week, 


THE GOLDEN SOUTH: Memoirs of Home 


Life in Australia. By “ LYTH.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[This day. 


A MEMOIR of the late CAPTAIN MAYNE 


REID. By his WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just ready. 


BISMARCK at HOME. Crown 8vo, Is. 


(Just ready. 


’TWi1XT OLD TIMES and NEW: the 
Baron de Malortie’s Reminiscences. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
* Altogether his stories are so varied and charming that all 
one can do is impatiently and incontinently to ask for more.’ 
Scots Observer. 


AN ARTISTS TOUR in NORTH and 
CENTRAL AMERICA and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
By P. KROUPA, With 32 Whole-page Illustrations by 
the Author, Royal 8vo, 21s, 

* A graphic and interesting record of a prolonged tour.’”* 

Daily Telegraph. 


THE LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 
EMINENT PERSONS. By T, F. THISELTON-DYER. 
2 vols,, demy 8vo, 30s. 


** An acceptable, instructive, and extremely entertaining 
book,”—Truth. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 
GILBERT MACQUOID. With 29 Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


yy | written, and rendered admirably attractive by 
Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s drawings.”—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 
of IRELAND. By LADY WILDE, Author of “ Ancient 
Legends of Ireland.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘* A mass of interesting folklore.”—-Daily Telegraph. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 


PERFERVID: the Career of Ninian 


Jameison, By JOHN DAVIDSON. 6s. [Just ready. 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from 


the Russian, By 8, STEPNIAK and WILLIAM 
WESTALL. 2s. 6d. (This day, 


AN UNFORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT. 


By JOHN HILL. 2 vols. [This day. 


THE GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 


LYSAGHT. 3 vols, 





and pleasant warmth of simple sentiment.”— Academy. 


TIGHE HOPKINS. 3 vols. 


uncommon degree,”—Athenaecum. 


68. 


charmingly personified in the heroine.” —Morning Post. 


blood personages with human feelings and human emotions, 
Scottish Leader. 


THE NEW FAITH and WHAT CAME of 
It. By CHARLES T. C. JAMES, Author of “ The Blind- 
ness of Memory Earle,” ‘ An Early Frost,” &c. 3 vols. 

“There is a good deal of rollicking humour throughout 
this novel, and some love episodes which have an important 
bearing on the climax of the new creed.” —Scotsman. 


A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John 
’ BRIDGES, Author of “‘ Idylls of a Lost Village.” 2 vols. 


‘A decidedly original aud amusing story.” 
Scottish Leader. 





12, YORK sTREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





LOSSES PAID OVER 4£17,0v0,000, 


** An excellent romance....... Altogether there is a healthy 


THE NUGENTS of CARICONNA By 


** Quite delightful....... Humour, truth, kindliness of feel- 
ing, and good taste are the principal ingredients....... The 
people in the story are human, natural, and individual to an 


A QUEEN of ROSES. By Baynton Foster. 


‘Simple and pretty....... Rustic beauty and innocence are 





STANFORD’S 
AFRICAN LIST. 


NEW EDITION, Revised to March 25tb, 1890. 
Reduced in price. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP 
OF AFRICA. 


Engraved in the Finest Style on Copper Plates, 
Scale, 94 miles to 1 inch ; size, 65 inches by 58. 


Prices :—4 sheets, coloured, 35s.; per post, packed 
on roller, 35s. 8d. 


Mounted on rollers, varnished, 45s. 


Mounted in morocco case, £3; per post, 
£3 03. 8d. 


Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


The vast progress that has been made in the last 
few years in opening up the interior of this great 
continent has £0 altered its aspect as to make this 
New Edition largely a New Map. 


The development of large territories in the east 
aud south by means of Chartered Companies under 
British influence is clearly shown; and further 
south the {States of South Africa, now making sure 
and steady progrees in the work of exploration and 
topographical turvey, are carefully delineated. 


The recent route of Stanley in his last great 
journey across tropical Africa, the results of 
Junker’s, Wissmann’s, Last’s, Oapello and Iven’s, 
and numerous other travellers’ explorations in this 
vast region, together with those of Selous and 
others in the counties south of the Zambesi, have 
all been duly incorporated. 


The political boundaries have been carefully 
revised up to date, the agreement just arrived at 
between Great Britain and France in West Africa, 
aud the territory claimed by Lobengula and 
recently placed under British iofluence, being 
properly coloured. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS MAP 


of AFRICA. Showing all the available information 
regarding that Country as well as the scale permits. 
Scale, 260 miles to 1 inch; size, 22 inches by 26. Price, 
Coloured Sheet, 3s. ; per post, packed on roller, 3s. 6d. ; 
mounted in case, 5s. ; per post, 5s. 3d. 


STANLEY’S ROUTE.—STANFORD'S 


NEW LONDON ATLAS MAP of CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Showing the Line of March taken by Stanley’s Expedi- 
tion, Emin Pasha’s Province, and the Coast Line on both 
sides of the Continent. Size, 26 inches by 22; scale, 94 
miles to 1 inch, Price, Coloured Sheet, 3s.; per post, 
packed on roller, 3s. 6d, ; mounted in case, 5s.; per post, 
5s. 3d, 


SOUTH AFRICA. — STANFORD'S 


LONDON ATLAS MAP of SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled 
from Official Sources and Private Information, including 
the Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, Zululand, 
Bechuanaland, and the Southern Portion of the Trans- 
vaal. Railways, Main Roads, and Submarine Telegraph 
Cables are shown, and Mission Stations, Military Posts, 
and Forts are indicated. Scale, 46 miles to 1 inch ; size, 
29 inches by 17. Price, Coloured Sheet, 3s.; per post, 
packed on roller, 3s, 6d.; mounted in case, 5s,; per 
post, 5s. 3d, 


STANFORD'S MAP of the TRANS- 


VAAL GOLDFIELDS, 1889. A = of the Transvaal 
Goldfields, British Zululand, the Delagoa Bay Railway, 


“The characters are no mere lay figures, but flesh and and the Routes from Cape Colony and Natal, with an 


Enlarged Plan of the Witwatersrand Goldfield, Size, 
40 inches by 27; scale, 16 miles tolinch, Price, in sheet, 
coloured boundaries, &c., 8s. ; per post, packed on roller, 


8s, 6d.; mounted to fold in case, 12s. ; per post, 12s, 3d. ; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s. 


AFRICA.— STANFORD'S COMPEN- 


DIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. By the late 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S,, Leader of the Royal 
Geographical Society's East African Expedition. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.G.8. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, 
M.A.I. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and 
Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, price 21s. 





Lonnon : EDWARD STANFORD. 





‘LONDON. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 
MR. FRITHS REMINISCENCES 


(recently published in 2 vols.. 8vo.) A New and 
ee Edition is now ready. In 1 vol., crown 
vO, 68. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE 
CAMPAN, First-Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, 
With 2 Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar 
of Woolbeding; Author of “ Life of St. John Chry- 
sostom,” &c. The POPULAR EDITION. With 
Index and Portraits. In1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM (Author of ‘' The Ingoldsby 
Legends’”’). By his Son. the Rev. RIOHARD H. 
DALTON BARHAM, In1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the Late Rev. JOHN 


RUSSELL (“ Parson Russeli’’), of Tordown, North 
Devon. By 
** Wolf-Hunting in Brittany, &c. 
8vo, with a Portrait. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
a Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, with 4 Por- 

raits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE., Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
with 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


o: the WORLD. By sir EDWakD OREASY. 
Inte Chier Justice of ‘'eylor, { hirty-second 
Fdition Wath tlars. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 
ky CH RLE+ RATHRONE LOW, Jate Indian 
ee ae — 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a 


In 1 vol., crown 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
BY the AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


HER THREE LOVERS. 
"'in tole, crownsvo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LIITLE LADY,’ 


The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 


By E. FRANCES POYNTER, 
Author of ‘“ Among the Hills,” &c, 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Its charm of style and beautiful womanliness of 
tone and sentiment cannot fail to please the most jaded 
of feminine novel readers.”’— Manchester Examiner. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 


“ACT E.” 
By HUGH WESTBURY. 


In 8 vols., crown &vo. 


‘*Wriiten in en energetic straightforward fashion; 
the character cf the Jewess, Judith, is vigorously and 
sympathetically described.’’— Observer. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THYRZA,.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


y EORGE GISSING, 
Author of “The Nether World,” &c. 


In 8 vols., crown 8vc. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER'’S BURDENS. 
Author of "A Lost Estate,” &c. 


In 3 vols., crown Svo, 


“Refreshingly clever. Miss Mann has brought together 
the necessary materials for an excellent story, and 
employed them with undaunted ability.’’— Morning Post, 





Ricuarp Bantixy & Sox, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


the Author of ‘Dartmoor Days,” }. 


Atthe PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, The CLARENDON 
PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIZE and 
TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS that were 
awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 





GLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A CONTRIBUTION to the NATURAL 
HISTORY of SOARLATINA, derived from Obser- 
vation on the London Epidemic of 1887-88 Being 
a Dissertation for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in the University of Oxford. Printed and published 
at the expence of the University, as a mark of dis- 
tinction. in_ conformity with the Statutes. By 
D, ASTLEY GRESSWELL, M.A., M.D. Oxon, 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MODELS and EXERCISES in UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. By H. F. FOX, M.A.., Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Jate Assistant Master at 
Bath College, and Rev. T. M. BROMLEY, MA., 
Assistant Master at Bath College. 

*.* The exercises in this book are intended for use at the 
Universities and in the higher forms of schoole, They have 
been collected from various sources, but they will be found 
generally t) about the standard of a good scholarship 
examination.—From the PREFACE. 


NEW EDITION OF LORD OHESTERFIELD’S 
LETTER3 TO HIS GODSON. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, with Facsimile Letter Pedigre® 
Portraits and L)lustrations, cloth, bevelled, extra, 21s. 





, of CHESTERFIELD to his GODSON and SUO- 
CES30OR. Edited from the Ori 
Memoir of Lord Ohesterfield. vy 
OARNARVON. Second Edition with Appendix 
of Additional Correspondence. _ : 

N.B.—The whole of the First Edition of this Work was 

sold on the day of Publication. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHAMBERYS ‘HANDBOOK 
OF ASTRONOMY.” 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE 
and PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY By @_ FE. 
OHaMBKERS.F.R.A.>. V 1. IL, INSTRUMENTS 
and PRACTIC4!. ASTRONOMY. Toe remaiving 
Volume, 1II., THE STAKRY HEAVENS, will 
be published in due course. 

** A valusble mine of astronomical information care- 
fully brought up to dete.”— Academy, 

Vol. I., THE sUN, PLANETS and COMETS, is still 

on sale, price 2!s, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d: 

THE FNGLISH LAW of PROPERTY. 
By THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Reader in Englisch Law 
in the University of Oxford. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Edited by Professor F. MAX MULLER, 


8vo, cloth. 
Vol. XXXIII. NARADA, and some 
Minor Law Books. Translated by JULIUS 
JOLLY. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. XXXIV. THE VEDANTA-SUT- 
RAS, with Sankara’s Commentary. Translated by 
G. THIBAUT. 12s. 6d. 


Vol. XXXV. THE QUESTIONS. of 
KING MILINDA, Translated by T. W. RHYS 
DAVIDS. 10s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY SWEET. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d, 
A PRI 


MER of PHONETICS. B 
HENRY SWEET, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
Hon. Ph.D. Heidelberg. 

*,* This book is intended to supply the double want of a 
new edition of my Handbook of s’honetics and of a concise 
introduction to Phonetics, with especial reference to English 
and the four foreign languages most studied in this country— 
French, German, Latin, and Greck.—From the PREFACs. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MODELSand MATERIALS for GREEK 
JAMBIO VERSE. By J. Y. SARGENT, MA, 
Fellow and Tator of Hertford College, Ozford. 

*,* The special feature of this book is the method which it 
suggests of teaching Greek lambic Composition by reference 
to parallel passages in Greek Poetry. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE OBATIONS OF 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST PHILIP. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES—ORATIONS against 
PHILIP. With Introduction and Notes by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A..and P. E. MATHESON, 
M.A. Vol. II.—DE PACE, PHILIPPIv I1.; DH 
OHERSONESO, PHILIPPIC III, 


Vol, I. PHILIPPIC I, OLYNTHIAOS L.-III., by the 
same Evitors, still on sate, 3s. 6d. 


Fu'l Clarendon Press Catalogues sent Free on Application. 
Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Ciarznpon Przss 








\ Warenouss, Amen Corner, F.C, 


THE LETTERS of the FOURTH EABL | 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ADDITIONS TO LOW'S 6s. STANDARD NOVELS. 
SPRINGHAVEN : a Tale of the Great 


War. By R. D. BLAOKMORE. Author of * Lorna 
Doone,” &c. With numerous IJustrations by 
Alfred Parsons and F. Barnard. New Edition. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“*Splendid’ and ‘glorious’ are strovg terms, but 
they are scarcely too wee, my application to some 
parts of ‘Sprioghaven.”’...... e story is among the 
author’s best; and to read it is a most invigorating 
tonic.’’—Lllustrated London Neus, 








THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, 


and OTHER STORIES. By WILUIAM BLACK, 
Author of * A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of 
Heth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 64. 


90 SC Sanna nea s ei oper, 
r y ,and so e 
is itresistible.”—Athenaeum. elmple pathos 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of 


Real Life. By Oount PAUL P—. Edited b: 
FRANK HARKUOT, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, ais. 
‘* There is no Jack of startling incident and sensa- 
tional adventure in this record of Russian oppression 
and Polish intrigue......The interest of the story seldom 
flags,’—Speaker. 


GLANCES at GREAT and LITTLE 


— . By “PALADIN.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 
3. 

ConTENTs : — Oxford — Bishop Wilberforce — Some 
Preachers-The late Emperor of Brazil—Sic Bartle 
Frere Anthony Troiope—Ricbard Wagner -Napo- 
leon III.—Georse Macdonala—Emperor William I. 
and Prince Bismarcs, &c. 





A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL. Abridged sand Oontinued 
to the Present Time. By R. REDGRAVE, C.B., 
R.a., and 8S. REDGRAVE. New Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; roxburgh bicding, 12s. 


HOMES of TASTE: Economical Hints 


on Furniture and Decoration. By J. £. PANTON, 
Author of “From Kitchen to Garret,” &c, Post 
Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREAT MUSICIANS SERIES. 


Edited by the late Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
NEW VOLUME. 
BEETHOVEN. By H. A. Rvupatt. 


post 8vo, cloth extra, 3¢. 


SLIDE VALVE GEARS: an Explana- 
tion of the Action and Constiuction of Piain and 
Cut-off Slide Valves. By FREDERIOK A, 
HALSEY, Member of the American Society of 
7° Engineers, &c, 1 vol., royal §vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d, 





Small 





HANDY GUIDE-BOOK to the 
JAPANESE ISLANDS. With Maps and Plans, 
Orowa 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d, 

THE “NURSING RECORD”. SERIES OF 
MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


No. 1—LECTURES to NURSES on 


ANTISEPTICS in SURGERY. By E. STAN- 
MORE BISHOP, F.R.OS8., &c. Crown &8vo, 
boards, 2s. 





UNDER THE DIREOT SANCTION OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


LOW’S HANDBOOK tothe CHARITIES 
of LONDON for 1890. Fifty-fourth Year. Revised 
according to the latest Reports. Small crown 8vo, 
paper covers, 1s. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
AND RivineTon (LIMITED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1890. 
No. 940, New Series. 


Tuer Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

Tt és particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
c&c., may be addressed to the PustisuEr, and 
not to the EprtoR. 


LITERATURE. 


Reports of State Trials. New Series. 
Volume II. 1823-1831. Edited by John 
Macdonell. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Tue second volume of the new series of 
Reports of State Trials is less political, but 
more legal than the first. The range covered 
by the term “‘ State Trials ” is considerable 
In this volume it extends from the prosecu- 
tion of O’Connell for conspiracy to commit a 
breach of a Coercion Act to a decision that 
the King of Spain had just as much right to 
file a bill in Chancery as the humblest of His 
Majesty’s lieges. There are four trials for 
libel—those of Whittle Harvey, proprietor of 
the Sunday Times, for publishing a paragraph 
to the eff-ct that George IV. was as insane 
as his father; of John Hunt, for printing 
Byron’s ‘‘ Vision of Judgment’; and also the 
trials of Richard Carlisle and of William 
Cobbett for publications tending to promote 
riot and disorder among the agricultural 
labourers durivg the distress of the winter of 
1830. Several cases deal with the preroga- 
tives of the Crown and the rights belonging to 
the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. 
There are two very interesting decisions upon 
the extent to which English law recognises 
slavery. The other cases are even less 
political, and the only trial in the volume that 
very directly affects the current of political 
history is the trial of O’Connell in 1831. 

Of the editing, it is sufficient to say that 
the series is still in the bands of Master Mac- 
donell. All that erudition and industry and 
pains can do have been done. The notes are 
models of what notes upon a judicial decision 
should be—both learzed and laconic; and any 
one who is curious to know what are the 
privileges of royal palaces or the immunities 
of ambassadors will find all the authorities 
collected for him in the notes on pages 214 
and 140. The editor has drawn not only 
upon purely legal sources, but has gone afield 
into general historical materials to explain 
allusions to passing events. One suggestion 
there is to be made. In addition to the cases 
reported at length, Master Macdonell’s industry 
collected no fewer than twenty-three other 
cases, which the State Trial Committee con- 
sidered and decided not to have fully re- 
ported. Might not this process have been 
carried a little further ? This series is intended 
to be at least as much a legal as an historical 
authority. Need that which is already suffi- 
ciently reported elsewhere for historical pur- 
poses, and is of the minimum value for legal 
purposes, be reproduced verbatim here ? There 








is a rambling speech of Carlisle’s which by 


occupied five hours and a half, and an abusive 
one of Cobbett’s only an hour shorter, both 
of which are reported at length. Surely 
they ought not to be rewarded for wearying 





their contemporaries by being allowed to 
bore posterity. Counsel’s speeches are through- 
out, especially those of Sir Thomas Denman, 
reported very fully. This is a doubtful boon. 
The editor could have made their points for the 
speakers ten times better in one tenth of the 
space; and it must be remembered that in these 
long speeches one cannot see the wood for the 
trees. Confronted with a report one hundred 
columns long, the laziness of vicarious human 
nature is content with the succinctness of the 
headnote. 

Mankind is so prone to jargon that 
probably the jargon of lawyers is no more 
deserving of ridicule or repugnance than the 
jargon of stockbrokers or curates, but neces- 
sarily in cases of this description there is an 
immense amount of technical language and 
technical discussion of the most out of the 
way kind. The Devon peerage case contains 
an avalanche of concentrated learning upon the 
effect of a patent of nobility granted to a 
person ‘‘and his heirs male for ever.” <A 
grant to a man and his heirs is a grant to the 
heirs of his body, to lineal descendants only ; 
a grant to one and his heirs male for ever is 
a grant to collateral descendants as well. 
“Why,” as the Lord Chancellor pertinently 
asked, though one may be sure without any 
jocular suggestion ‘‘ why should the word male 
make a difference in a grant? Ina grant to 
a man and his heirs you supply the body and 
make it a tail.” Yet there is a grim humour 
about some of these discussions and decisions. 
The King of Spain triumphantly maintained 
his right before the House of Lords to file a 
bill in Chancery. ‘Has not the sovereign 
power of another country,” cried the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Lyndhurst, “the common privilege 
of mankind?” But at the end bis counsel 
proposed to carry this argument to its logical 
conclusion, and asked for his Majesty’s costs. 
‘‘ No,” said Lord Lyndhurst, ‘‘ we will not 
disparage the dignity of the King of 
Spain by giving him costs.’’ Another case 
defined the rights of a Colonial Governor. 
Basham v. Lumley was an action for false 
imprisonment and assault. Basham was 
churchwarden of the parish of St. George in 
Bermuda, and the governor of the island, Sir 
William Lumley, called on him to appear and 
deliver up his accounts. Basham declined, 
was promptly laid by the heels, and on obtain- 
ing his liberty sued Sir William in England. 
It appeared that Sir William united in him- 
self the offices of Governor, Commander-in- 
Chief, and Ordinary, but Lord Tenterden told 
the jury that although as Ordinary Sir 
William might have authority over a church- 
warden, still that was an authority to be 
exercised according to ecclesiastical forms 
Instead of laying hands on Basham like a 
commander-in-chief, he ought to have ex- 
communicated him like a bishop. To this 
versatility Sir William’s character had been 
unequal, and so there was a verdict for the 
plaintiff for £1,000. 

But putting aside the weightier matters of 
the law, 


‘‘ whether the tenure of land in Calcutta holden 
Pottah was of the nature of freehold”; 
‘‘whether the appointment of clerk of the 
peace belongs both in England and Ireland to 
the Custos Rotulorum as incident to his office 
and not to the crown”; and ‘‘ whether or 
no on account of the interest of the crown 





in the Duchy of Cornwall, acts which affect the 
revenues of the Duchy are to be considered as 
public acts so that an instrument affecting such 
revenues, though not executed by the parties 
to an action or their privies, is admissible in 
evidence,” 


it is probable that the cases in this volume most 
interesting to the general reader will be the 
two slave cases. In the middle of the last 
century the Attorney and Solicitor-General of 
the day, Lord Talbot and Mr. Yorke, gave an 
opinion that a slave coming from the West 
Indies with his master to Great Britain or 
Ireland does not thereby become free, and 
can be compelled to return again to the 
plantations. Even baptism would not divest 
his master’s property in him, or affect any- 
thing but his spiritual condition hereafter. 
Upon the faith of this opinion domestic slavery 
flourished in England. There were said to 
be fourteen thousand slaves in London in 
1771, and slaves were openly bought and sold 
on ’Change. But in that year Lord Mans- 
field decided Somersett’s case and enfranchised 
them all at a blow. It was an eloquent 
judgment, but the eloquence of the judge 
produced almost as much miechief as the bad 
law of the law officers. The notion of the 
regeneration which is worked by contact with 
English soil was carried toofar. If he landed 
on any part actual or legal of the territory of 
the United Kingdom, a slave’s fetters were 
supposed to fall from him by a legal miracle, 
like the scales from the eyes of the blind 
man when he received sight. Thus in Forbes 
v. Cochrane, reported in this volume, some 
slaves belonging to an Englishman resident 
in Florida, then a Spanish possession, took 
refuge on board a British man-of-war. Their 
master required the captain to surrender 
them. The captain with irony replied that 
the master might persuade them to return 
to the slave gang and the cotton field if he 
could, but declined to use force to expel the 
men. Now, outside of territorial waters, the 
deck of a British man-of-war is as it were a 
fragment of the Ward of Chepe gone adrift 
upon the high seas. When the slave-owner 
sued the captain in trover for his slaves 
the court took a high tone. 


‘‘ Slavery,” said Mr. Justice Best, ‘is a local 
law, and, therefore, if a man wishes to preserve 
his slaves, let him attach them to him by affec- 
tion, or make fast the bars of their prison, or 
rivet well their chains, for the instant they get 
beyond the limits where slavery is recogoised 
by the local law, they have broken their chains, 
rane have escaped from their prison, and are 
ree.” 


This was an instance of ‘‘Mr Justice Best, 
his great mind,” as the facetious index-maker 
put it, but it went too far. Judgment might 
quite well have been given for the defendant 
on the ground that there was no evidence of 
his having detained the slaves, or even refused 
to allow the owner to force them away, and 
that it was no part of the business of a post 
captain to do slave-hunting for planters. ‘‘In 
truth, this is no more than a decision of that 
court respecting the privilege claimed by 
ships of war of sharing in the rights and im- 
munities of their own country.” Subse- 
quently, in the case of The Slave Grace, or as 
another report contumeliously terms her, ‘‘the 
mongrel woman Grace,’’ Lord Stowell had to 
determine whether a domestic slave, brought 
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by her mistress to England from the West 
Indies and taken back again by her, was, or 
was not, free on her return to Antigua. In 
him we revere the lawyer if we dislike the 
man. In a judgment very sarcastic and 
hostile to Lord Mansfield he pronounced her 
still a slave. He discussed the history of 
villenage in England. 


‘‘The arguments of counsel in that decisive 
case of Somersett do not go further than to the 
extinction of slavery in England as unsuitable 
to the genius of the country and to the modes 
of enforcement; they look no further than to 
the peculiar nature, as it were, of our own soil ; 
the air of our island is too pure for slavery to 
breathe in. How far this air was useful for 
the common purposes of respiration during the 
many centuries in which two systems of villenage 
maintained their sway in this country history 
has not recorded.” 


Somersett’s case, in Lord Stowell’s judg- 
ment, was really a case determining that a 
slave-owner has in England no procedure by 
which to assert his claims to interfere with 
the liberty of the slave. 


‘*The system of slavery in our West India 
Colonies was perfect in every part, if I may 
use that expression, meaning thereby that 
perfection which consists in the adequacy of the 
means to produce the intended effect. It was 
a system not to be thrown out of use because it 
was incapable of being used in the full extent 
in England. With the laws of the colonies it 
could be conciliated. That system was com- 
pletely armed at every point, and though 
frequently softened, as in the case of domestic 
slaves, it was in no wise deficient in compelling 
the obedience of its subjects, whereas in Eng- 
law it was totally impotent, and the law could 
not borrow those instruments from a foreign 
land which were necessary to make the system 
work properly. This may have occasioned one 
great difference between the two systems. The 
fact certainly is that it never has happened 
that the slavery of an African returned from 
England has been interrupted in the Colonies 
in consequence of this sort of limited liberation 
conferred upon him in England. There has 
been no act nor ceremony of manumission, nor 
any act whatever that could even formally 
destroy those various powers of property which 
the owner possessed over his slave, by the most 
solemn assurances of law, such as pledging bim 
or selling him for the payment of the owner's 
debts, or making any other use of him that the 
law warranted. Such rights could not be ex- 
tinguished by mere silence, or by this country’s 
declining to act in such a conveyance. There 
is nothing that marks a liberation from slavery. 
He goes back to a place where slavery awaits 
him, and where experience has taught him that 
slavery is not to be avoided. Slaves have 
come into this island and passed out of it, in 
returning to the Colonies, in the same character 
of slaves, whatever might be the intermediate 
character which they possessed in England, and 
this without any interruption or without any 
doubt belonging to their character in that 
servile state. They go back with a perfect 
knowledge of the state which they are to 
re-enter.” 


One could hardly find a better illustration 
than this of the characteristics of English 
law which Prof. Dicey summarises thus in bis 
Lectures on the Law of the Constitution: 


‘With us, freedom of the person is not a 
special privilege, but the outcome of the ordi- 
nary law of the land enforced by the Courts. 
- . « With us individual rights are the basis, 
not the result, of the law of the constitution, 
. « « Theright to personal liberty, as under- 





stood in England, means, in substance, a 
person’s right not to be subjected to im- 
prisonment, arrest, or other physical coercion 
in any manner that does not admit of legal 
justification. That anybody should suffer 
physical restraint is, in England, prima facie 
illegal, and can be justified on two grounds 
only, that is to say, either because the prisoner 
or person suffering restraint is accused of 
some offence and must be brought before the 
Courts to stand his trial, or because he has 
been duly convicted of some offence and must 
suffer punishment for it. Personal freedom, in 
this sense, is secured in Eogland by the strict 
maintenance of the principle that no man can 
- —- or imprisoned except in due course 
of law. 


J. A. Hamizrton. 








France and the Republic: a Record of Things 
seen and learned in the French Provinces 
during the Centennial Year 1889. By 
W. H. Hurlbert. (Longmans. ) 


Mr. Hurwpert is an American and a repub- 
lican; yet he says of the republic now 
existing in France : 

“If it were possible, as happily it is im- 
possible, that the American people could be 
afflicted with a single year of such a republic 
as that which now exists in France, we would 
rid ourselves of it, if necessary, by seeking 
annexation to Canada under the crown of our 
common ancestors.” 

Perhaps Mr. Hurlbert’s fellow-citizens in 

the United States might not sgree with his 
choice of a remedy for the evils of republican 
misrule, but the evils themselves are in the 
case of France bey ond the possibility of doubt. 
Mr. Hurlbert has very clearly seen and ex- 
posed the two weak points of the Third 
Republic, one in its constitution, and the 
other in its origin. Its constitution lacks the 
provisions which have been made by the 
United States and other republican com- 
munities for the independence of the execu- 
tive power; its origin is not national. The 
republic has never been founded in France 
by the deliberate will of the people, nor 
submitted for approval to the national vote. 
Proclaimed in Paris by a mob, it exists in the 
country by virtue of the control which its 
partisans have acquired of the central 
machinery of government. Mr. Hurlbert 
observes with great truth— 
‘*T speak of France as one thing, and of the 
Republic as another thing. I do not speak of 
the French Republic; for the Republic as it 
now exists does not seem to me to be French, 
and France, as I have found it, is certainly not 
republican.” 

What is France then? The best answer 
to this question is supplied by the friend who 
told Mr. Hurlbert : 

‘* We should be the most monarchical people 
in Europe, if we were not the most anarchical.” 
The monarchical character of France is de- 
termined by her past history; the anarchy 
is the result of a purely destructive revolu- 
tion which proclaimed principles but failed 
to embody them in political institutions 
After a century of such failure, the nation is 
feeling its way back to the past, without a 
guiding principle, by a blind effort of instinct. 
A country mayor gave perhaps unconscious 
expression to this truth when he said to Mr. 
Hurlbert— 


‘* We must have a man to vote for before we 


.on cramming France into them. 





can make our farmers move. They will not 
vote for the monarchy as a principle. But give 
them a man who touches their imaginations, 
and they will make him a monarch.” 


Mr. Hurlbert distinguishes two epochs in 
the history of the Third Republic: the Cun- 
servative Republic of M. Thiers and of 
Marshal MacMat on, and the Republic such 
as the parliamentary revolutionists have made 
it. This Republic is condemned, he says, by 
its irreligious creed to be a government of 
persecution, and by its machinery to be a 
government of corruption. Its fate hangs 
on a parliamentary majority which cannot 
keep itself in power except by spending 
money, and the money of the taxpayer is 
poured out like water for what is known in 
the United States as ‘‘ purposes of political 
irrigation.” 

‘““M. Léon Say, a man of wealth and of 
business, from whom more circumspection 
might have been expected, lent himself, as 
minister of the finances, to a grand scheme 
devised by M. Gambetta in a single night, 
like Aladdin’s Palace, for spending indefinite 
millions of money upon docks, a Ra and 
ports all over France, wherever there was & 
seat in the Chamber to be kept or won.” 


Four milliards and a half of francs, a sum 
nearly equal to the indemnity of the German 
war, were voted for these purposes, and have 
by this time swelled into twelve millierds. 
The excess of national expenditure over 
national income during the last ten years is 
estimated at 280 millions of pounds sterling ; 
the Jocal debts of the French communes for 
the same period amount to eighty millions 
sterling. 


‘*Instead of trying to develop France, or 
letting France develop herself, into a republic, 
the partisans of a republic have invented suc- 
cessive republics, each more grotesque and un- 
comfortable than its predecessor, and insisted 
So fur, the 
republics have gone to pieces and France has 
survived. So intense is her vitality, so tough 
appears to me to be the old traditional fibre in 
many parts of the French body politic, that, 
before the great chapter of the Gesta Dei per 
Francos can be safely assumed to be finally 
closed, a good many more milliards will have 
to be spent on that state establishment of 
irreligion and disestablishment of God, which 
the ‘true republicans’ of the Third Republic 
call ‘ laicisation.? Long before those milliards 
can be raised and spent, the Third Republic will 
come to the bottom, I believe, if not of the 
purse, certainly of the patience of the French 
people.” 

Mr. Hurlbert’s book owes much of its in- 
terest to the fact that he went over the French 
provinces during the summer of 1889, while 
the general elections were in course of pre- 
paration. He saw and had friendly conver- 
sation with men of all conditions and sorts— 
priestr, farmers, shopkeepers, journalists, 
country squires, directors of great factories, 
archbishops, politicians. He is an old-world 
traveller, who is interested in men and 
manners. 

‘*T went nowhere,” he says, ‘‘ without the 
certainty of meeting persons who could and 
would put me in the way of seeing what I 
wanted to see, and learning what I wanted to 
learn. I took with me everywhere the best 
books I could find bearing on the true docu- 
mentary history of the region I was about to 
see, and I concerned myself in making my 
memoranda not only with the more or less fugi- 
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tive aspects of public action and emotion at the 

resent time, but with the past, which has so 
sae coloured end determined these fugitive 
aspects.” 

Mr. Hurlbert’s acquaintance with France 
dates from his youth, ard began in the salon of 
M. de Tocqueville during the early days of the 
Second Empire. He writes like a man of 
business and like a man of the world who has 
been behind the scenes of politics, and his style 
has the clearness and directness which belong 
to personal and original knowledge. A 
shrewd obeerver of social changes, he shows 
the transformation which is being wrought in 
French society by the disastrous war of 
1870-71. 


‘The French Legitimists came forward in all 
parts of France to the defence of their country. 
They were thus brought into contact with the 
people and the people with them. They ceased 
to be a caste, and began to be citizens. . . . 
There are at this time more men of the old 
families of France on the rolls of the army than 
ever before since 1789,” 


A great work of moral harmony between 
the different classes in France began during 
the campaigns on the Loire, and it is being 
continued by the operation of the new wili- 
tary laws. 

‘‘The calling of men of all ranks and condi- 
tions under the colours has necessarily raised 
the moral and the social level of the rank and 
file as well as of the officers, and it is quite 
certain that the army holds a higher place in 
the estimation of the better classes in France 
than it used to hold. M. de Ja Gorce cited 
to me several instances here, at St. Omer, of 
young ladies of excellent family—three of them 
at least considerable heiresses—whe have 
married young officers of merit solely because 
they were officers of merit, and who have gladly 
turned their backs on the flutter and glitter of 
fashionable Paris to share the quiet, unpre- 
tending quarters and take a sympathetic in- 
terest in the serious military career of their 
husbands in this rather out-of-the-way garrison 
town.” 

Here sre symptoms of a great social fact, 
full of consequence forthe future. The youth 
of France have been at last provided with an 
object in life. 

Wituram Marxsem. 








In the Garden of Dreams —By Louise Chandler 
Moulton (Boston, U.8.: Roberts Brothers ; 
London: Macmillan). 


By all accounts the American Parpassus is 
easier to climb than the corresponding moun- 
tain, sacred to the Muses, in this country. 
Especially are those cliffe, on this ancient hill 
frequented by the poets, less rugged in America 
than in Great Britain, and in consequence 
they are more populous. In so far as this is 
due to a more generous appreciation of song 
among our cousins than with us, who are 
in truth exceedingly chary of according 
supremacy either in poetry or in any otber 
department of literature, it is surely a right 
and proper thing; seeing that the worker in the 
domain of letters—if he bave any worth in him 
at all—yearns not for fame and from vanity, as 
outeiders will bave it he does, but for apprecia- 
tion, the appreciation and sympathy of those he 
holds worthy, To descend from metaphor to 
plain fact, there are many more verte writers 
in America recognised by their own public, 
and capable of large editions, than in England, 





where it isa by word among publishers that 
not half a dozen poetic authors can produce a 
poetry book that will sell. 

Mrs. Chandler Moulton stands among the 
American poets who have long dwelt in the 
hearts of their countrymen. She has her place 
by their common consent, as I should judge, 
pretty well up on the shoulder of this afore- 
said Parnassus of theirs; and now her new 
songs must certainly carry her higher up the 
mountain than ever, beyond the snow line 
into a region where the air is purer and 
keener than what the mere minor poet may 
breathe and live. This I say undoubtingly. 
I hope and I believe that such a sonnet as 
this that I am going to quote, with its 
‘* larger utterance,” its fine phrasing, its calm- 
ness and its strength, will not only of itself 
suffice to absolve me from the charge of ex- 
travagance in praise, but will help to set its 
author in the high place in English estimation 
which she deserves henceforth to hold. 


* Ratpux Wartvo Emerson. 


** His soul was one with Nature everywhere 
Her seer and — and interpreter, 
He waited in her courts for love of her, 
And told the secrets that he gathered there,— 
What flight the wild birds dared; why flowers 


were fair ; 
The sense of that divine tumultuous stir 
When §Spring awakes, and all sweet things 


confer, 
And youth and hope and joy are in the air. 


** Do the winds miss him, and the fields he knew, 
And the far stars that watched him night by 


night, 
Looking from out their steadfast dome of blue 
To lead him onward with their tranquil light ; 
Or = 4 know what gates he wandered 
roug 
What heavenly glories opened on his sight ?”’ 


The present writer once heard Robert 
Browning quote of his own poetry, with a 
plessant characteristic mockery, the adage 
that ‘‘what is not worth saying can be 
sung”; on which one in company obeerved 
that it might be better put that what was 
unsayable in prese could still be sung in verse. 
‘‘That is true enough,” said the poet; and 
indeed the adage so amended is the short-hand 
expression of much that many fine critics 
have spoken in discrimination of poetry from 
prose. In reading these many lyrics of the 
American poetess on many and various sub- 
jects, this conversation comes back to me 
strongly. Lyrical poetry is the only Jan- 
guage of the more evanescent yet often the 
deeper emotions. And for those who have 
taught themselves no language but the prose 
of daily material life, Mrs. Chandler Moultou’s 
verse will sometimes seem inchoate, sometimes 
air-spun, sometimes obscure; but it will be 
far otherwise for those who have learnt to 
seek wisdom in the borderland between 
good and evil, in the contention between 
things that are and things that might be, in 
that which a seer has called the ‘‘ Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,’’ and who have ears 
to hear that particular 


‘** TInexpressive nuptial song.”’ 


It will never, I think, to anyone who has 
ears to hear at all seem unmusical. Indeed 
Mrs. Moulton has this great and to the present 
writer indispensable attribute of the true poet, 
that her voice is a singing voice, her uttered 
thoughts make music. Mrs. Moulton has 
joined the band of those poets of our day who 





— 


have made a renaissance of the methods of 
old French song, and learnt something of the 
secret of its long lost melody. Here is a 
sample of her work in this line :— 


‘*In Feprvary. 


‘ Already the feet of the Winter fly 
And the pulse of the Earth begins to leap, 
Waking up from her frozen sleep, 
And knowing the beautiful Spring is nigh. 
** Good Saint Valentine wanders by, 
Pausing his festival gay to keep ; 
Already the feet of the Winter fly, 
And the pulse of the Earth begins to leap. 
“* To life she wakes ; and a smile and a sigh— 
no the scoffer holds so cheap— 
Thrill her with melody dear and deep. 
Spring, with its mating time is nigh ; 
eady the feet of the Winter fly, 
And the pulse of the Earth begins to leap.” 


This, indeed, is but a tuning of the lyre, but 
Mrs. Moulton’s has strings that thrill to far 
fuller and higher notes than this, with a 
music as tender and as true. 

Oswatp CRawrurp. 








The Islands of the Aegean. By H. F. Tozer. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Att students of the beauties and the curiosi- 
ties, which make the Levant end its many 
islands unique in interest to cultivated men 
will hail the appearance of Mr. Tozer’s new 
volume, wherein he gathers the fruits of much 
adventure and much learning into a modest 
compass, and adds to his former studies pub- 
lished in the Acapemy new matter of no little 
importance. The northern islands which, as 
he rightly says, are little visited, are fully 
described ; and we may at least say that with 
this book and with Mr. Bent’s Cyclades, the 
traveller who undertakes the hardships and 
uncertainties of a cruise in a sailiog boat 
among these beautiful islands will find himself 
well provided as regards guide-books. Of 
course, both of them are far more than guide- 
books, for Mr. Bent is a hardy excavator, who 
has added much to our knowledge of the pre- 
historic condition of these coasts, while Mr. 
Tozer is a very accomplished scholar, who 
brings his great and varied learning to bear 
in the way of myriad illustration. The day 
is probably not far distant when intelligent 
men of fortune will use their steam yachts to 
make this instructive tour, or when men of 
modest means will combine to do it with a 
hired steamer. For the delays and doubts of 
a sailing tour will still deter most people 
whose time is circumscribed. If, as I sug- 
gested long ago, the English &chool, instead of 
setting up one more establishment on the 
model of the excellent and adequate French, 
German, and American Institutes at Athens, 
had started their domicile in a good steam 
yacht, and anchored near the various sites 
where researches were to be made—if this 
had been done, our harvest of knowledge from 
these islands would not have depended upon 
the occasional enterprise of exceptional in- 
dividuals. 

The few notes I will here add on Mr. 
Tozer’s work are not by way of criticism, but 
merely by way of suggestion for a new 
edition. Though Mount Athos is joined tothe 
land by a narrow isthmus, its life and con- 
stitution are so perfectly isolated, and it lies 
in every serious sense so completely among 
the islands, that an account of it from one who 
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knows it so well might well be transferred 
from the author’s Highlands of Turkey to the 
present book. No wanderer among the 
northern islands is likely to pass it by, nay, 
he would make it one of his most importent 
halts, and he will be disappointed not to find it 
handled along with Lemnos and Thasos. The 
latter island is evidently in beauty of landscape 
most akin to Athos, while the former has this 
curious analogy to its next neighbour, that 
while at Athos women have been excluded 
for centuries, at Lemnos the old Greeks laid 
the scene of the reverse experiment, and told 
of a society where the male sex was not 
tolerated. This female experiment is not 
recorded to have lasted very long, whereas at 
Athos, the gens aeterna, in qua nemo nascitur, 
has been going on for about 800 years. 

This curious feature reminds me that in 
Mr. Tozer’s fascinating account of Patmos, 
while noticing (p. 18%) the foundation of the 
monastery by Christodulus in 1047, he says 
nothing of the similar order then issued for 
the total exclusion of women; and so he does 
not tell us, what I personally should gladiy 
have known, when the female sex again in- 
vaded Patmos, and how they failed to do it at 
Athos. It occurs to me to add to his account 
of the famous Codex N (p. 190), written in 
silver letters on purple vellum in the sixth 
century, that in addition to the scattered 
pages which he notes, there is one in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, if I am 
not greatly mistaken. He speaks in the next 
page of the emblems of the four Evangelists, 
on the binding of an early codex of the 
Gospels. I wish he had told us the age of 
this, which he calls the original binding, as I 
searched in vain at Athos for any specimen of 
these emblems older than the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the book of Kells, in Dublin, 
which we put about a vp. 700, these embleins, 
very Byzantine in cheracter, though encom- 
passed by megnificent Celtic ornamentation, 
ere to be seen. It would be most interesting 
to find older specimens in the East, as then 
we might find some possible origin for the 
style of the great Irish book in the earlier 
work of the Eastern Church. 

When he speaks (p. 225) of the habit of 
hanging up the old Khodian ware at Rhodes 
and elsewhere by way of ornament, it may be 
added that certainly up to the last century 
there existed the habit of building in these, 
or such like old plates and pots of blue and 
green ware, into the walls of the Greek 
churches by way of ornament. The visitor 
to Athens can see them at the monastery of 
the Phasneromene on Salamis; and the little 
churches in the Athos monasteries have them 
in numbers—sometimes four plates are set at 
the points of a Greek cross, worked in the brick 
in the wall. It is a very quaint form of 
ornament, and corresponds in the later 
churches to the habit of building in frag- 
ments of classical work and figure reliefs 
which so strikes the traveller when he first 
sees the old Metropolitan Church at Athens. 

Since his account of Lesbos an excellent 
monograph on some recently discovered inscrip- 
tions of Cichorius has been published, entitled 
Rom und Mytelene, which corroborates some of 
his observations. He speaks (p. 133) as if 
the octopus were a staple of food for the 
inhabitants of this island only. If he had 
chanced to live in Athos during Lent, as I 


did, he would have found it persecuting him 
at every meal. Indeed, I have seen it fried 
in strips and served at the table of an Italian 
steamer in the Adriatic, and in that form 
quite eatable. 

But there is hardly a page of the book 
which does not suggest something interesting 
—cither novel to those who have not visited 
the Levant, or corroborative of sister experi- 
ences to those who have. Let us hope that 
the author’s energy may not flag, and that he 
will presently add more to his large and 
fruitful labours. 


J. P. Mawarry. 








The Life, Times, and Labours of Robert Owen. 
By Lloyd Jones. (Sonnenschein.) 


Tue present publication of a Life of Robert 
Owen cannot be described as premature. It 
is now 119 years since Robext Owen was 
born, and over thirty years since he closed his 
long and checkered but always honourable 
career; and yet, hitherto, almost the only 
record that made any pretension to complete- 
ness was the late Mr. William Lucas Sargant’s 
Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy, pub- 
lished in 1860. That was a work possessing 
a certain amount of merit, but in some ways 
it was defective and inadequate. Mr. Sa: gant 
had not the sympathetic understending of 
Robert Owen that is an essential of a good 
biographer. It was not merely that he 
differed from Owen’s opinions and disapproved 
of some of his actions, for a biographer is by 
no means bound to be a disciple. But Mr. 
Sargant could not put himself in the place of 
Owen to eee things as he saw them, end so 
appreciate correctly the motives of his con- 
duct. He was much too eager to justify 
himself, as he fancied, in the tyes of 
the world, by showing wherein he differed 
from Robert Owen. Handling what he con- 
sidered a dangerous subject, he had fears for 
his own reputation, for he was nothing if not 
orthodox. At the best his tone was one of 
patronage. Sargant (good man in his way, 
no doubt) patronising Robert Owen! He was 
sadly wanting in a senre of the ludicrous, or 
he would have seen that the man of diminutive 
stature, however graceful his form, cannot 
patronise the giant without the situation be- 
coming absurd. If Mr. Sargant had been 
more self-forgetful, he would have been more 
useful. As it was, he failed in his duty as a 
biographer by trying to pose ss a moralist 
The world did not need his antidote to what 
he believed to be Robert Owen’s errors. 

With Mr. Lloyd Jones the case is alto- 
gether different He has the sympathetic 
understanding in full measure. Amid mavy 
differences, there were points of strong re- 
semblance in his character and that of Robert 
Owen—notably in their love of their fellow- 
men, their sanguine temperament, and their 
faith in others’ motives. If this biography is 
not all that could be wished, it is because it is 
a sketch rather than an exhaustive study. It 
was written, originally, as a series of articles 
for publication in the Co-operative News, and, 
as such, was a contribution worthy of that 
excellent journal. If Mr. Lloyd Jones had 
lived, he might have seen fit to reorganise 
and amplify the work before allowing it to 
take book form. Even as it is, we are glad 
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to have it. It will help to make Robert 
Owen better known and better understood ; 
and it may, let us hope, so stimulate Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake or some other com- 
petent person, that a full and complete 
biography will soon be given to the world. 

For the student of social life, the co- 
operative movement of the present century 
has a peculiar interest, as the first successful 
attempt from the side of labour to resolve the 
strained relations between labour and capital. 
Robert Owen has been named, aptly enough, 
the “father” of co-operation ; but his first 
great effort to deal with the problem was 
from the capitalist side. The story of New 
Lanark is a story which capitalists and em- 
ployers of labour should study well and take 
to heart. Robert Owen thought he had 
demonstrated how society as a whole could 
be reorganised and perfected; but he mis- 
apprehended the nature of his success, and, 
when he tried to give effect to the idea by 
forming a free society at New Harmony in 
the United States he failed signally. He 
was, in reality, far more autocratic than other 
employers, for he took upon himself to regu- 
late the personal habits of his workpeople in 
a way which could be tolerated by them only 
because the proofs were overwhelming that 
his supreme desire was for their welfare. He 
differed from the majority of employers in 
this—that they were chiefly concerned about 
the privileges, and he was chiefly concerned 
about the duties, of the position. He gave 
practical proof what an employer can do, if 
he will, to benefit those whom he employs. 
When it is added that there was a correspond- 
ing benefit to the employer’s pocket, the 
lesson will, perhaps, be more willingly 
learned. In some respects it is as well 
for the workers that employers as a rule 
do not know how cheaply their goodwill and 
Less disinterested 
than Robert Owen, they might take undue 
advantege. Even from a purely business 
point of view, the honest aud generous policy 
of Robert Owen proved to be good. On 
January 1, 1800, Owen took possession of 
New Lanark ; and from that time forward for 
thirty years, with several rearrangements of 
partnership, he remained the responsible 
manager. The first partnership paid to David 
Dale £60,000 for the establishment. In 1809 
it was transferred to the second partnership 
for £84,000. For the four years next follow- 
ing, the net profit, after paying 5 per cent. 
on capital, amounted to £160,000, and at the 
end of this time the estate realised at auction 
£114,100. Owen was free to spend as he 
pleased on bis workers; yet, notwithstanding 
this, the amount which went into the pockets 
of the employers during Owen’s thirty years 
of government averaged £10,000 a year, in 
addition to interest on their capital. The 
New Lanark mills never paid such dividends 
under eny other management as they did 
under that of Robert Owen. If Owen himself 
did not amass a great fortune, it was because 
he preferred to spend his gains on others. 

Nor is this all. Robert Owen was as 


scrupulously honest to his customers as he 
was to his. partners and his workpeople. 
None of those sharp practices, which in the 
counting-house are considered clever, but 
which in the home would be very differently 
| named, were ever resorted toby him. He had 
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the same code of morals for business and for 
private life. It is recorded that whenever he 
anticipated a change in the market he caused 
his customers to be informed in order that 
they might be prepared. No doubt, in this 
way, many small profits were missed ; but the 
confidence which was thus secured must have 
had much to do with Owen’s commercial 
success, while the example of perfect integrity 
could not fail to be an influence for good upon 
the workers. 

‘Tt were good,”’ said Francis Bacon, “ that 
men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself, which, indeed, inno- 
vateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees 
scarce to be perceived.” Robert Owen, in 
common with most enthusiasts, never rightly 
understood that progress is by steps and not 
by leaps and bounds. The hope he clung to 
all his life was that his dream would be 
realised promptly. ‘‘No human power can 
now impede its progress,’’ he declared. The 
disappointment of such a hope was inevitable. 
But in his case, as in many another, an 
apparent failure was really no failure at all. 
The ‘‘new moral world” was not brought 
into existence by his efforts, but they shattered 
the superstition that the ancient relations 
between labour and capital were inviolable. 
It was made manifest that those relations 
both could and should be altered. Robert 
Owen’s first appeal was to kings and 
emperors, whose position, he thought, fitted 
them to perfect his work. Of course they 
did not heed him. Probably no one but 
Owen thought they would. Kings and 
emperors are not consumed with enthusiasm 
for humanity. His second appeal was to the 
people, and although they, too, for the most 
part, turned a deaf ear to him, there were 
some among them who listened and 
made his appeal effectual. Movements, 
some wise and many foolish, were started. 
‘* Socialism’? was preached. After sundry 
failures, the sure mode of innovation was 
found in co-operation. This co-operative 
movement was no such re-construction of 
society as Robert Owen aimed at, but was 
simply the adapting of existing methods to 
new ends. It was seen that capital could not 
ba dispensed with; but it was also seen that 
capitalists, if a class, were not yet a caste. 
Let us be capitalists as well as workers, said 
the workmen ; and the old fable of the bundle 
of sticks was newly verified. The men clubbed 
their pence together, opened grocery stores, 
suffered failure but gained experience, adopted 
better methods and succeeded, became carriers 
and factors as well as distributors, until to- 
day co-operation is commercielly a gigantic 
success and socially a force in. the land. 

Robert Owen finally severed his connexion 
with New Lanark in the year 1829, being 
“driven out,” according to Mr. Lloyd Jones, 
by the intolerable interference of a meddle- 
some partner. That he had serious differences 
with William Allen which made the later 
years of his management irksome is certain ; 
but if that had been all and he had desired to 
remaic, he would hardly have yielded without 
a struggle. He had had troublesome partners 
before who greatly desired to drive him out, 
but could not. The truth seems to be that he 
felt the time had come for a new form: of 
effort. As he himeelf said :— 


**IT could do no more fora mere manufactur- 





ing population, for manufacturers are not the 
true foundation of society. . . . Having 
thus by this experiment ascertained the know- 
ledge of the principles and practice, or the 
means by which to create wealth and character 
for all, sufficient to secure the prosperity, pro- 
gress, and happiness of every person, I had 
now to consider what was the next measure 
that I ought to adopt. My individual position 
was, in all worldly points of view, most envi- 
able; but I saw and strongly felt that society 
was in error, and therefore in misery. The 
error, I thought, might be overcome, and the 
misery removed, if I would sacrifice my station 
in society, and go forth as a public lecturer to 
prepare the public mind for so strange a change 
as [had to propose. This idea, strongly im- 

ressed op my mind, forced me to determine to 
a New Lanark in the hands of my part- 
ners.” [The Revolution in Mind and Practice. 
London, 1850, pp. 17, 18.] 


Robert Owen was then fifty-seven years of 
age; but he had still a long and active life 
before him, as a preacher of Socialism—a 
totally different thing from what is called 
Socialism to-day—and as a sharer in several 
fresh experiments. Mr. Lloyd Jones, who 
was one of his co-workers, gives an interest- 
ing account of some of these, including the 
Labour Exchange and the settlement at 
Tytherley, which latter was killed, it would 
seem, by overmuch management. Of New 
Harmony, founded in 1825, he might, with 
advantage, have told us more. 

Daring his lifetime, Robert Owen made 
many mistakes in opinions andin policy. He 
attempted much that could end only in 
failure. At one period of his life he was the 
friend of princes and statesmen; afterwards 
he was an object of popular scorn and 
calumny. He was denounced for his religious 
as well as for his social opinions. For religion, 
as generally understood and practiced, he had 
little reverence. ‘‘ Agnostic’? would prob- 
ably be his modern label. In his last years 
he became a spiritualist. If he had been a 
boastful man, he might have said, ‘‘To do 
good is my religion.” As it was he did good 
without talking about it. In prosperity and 
adversity alike his single purpose was to give 
happiness to others. For this end no sacrifice 
was too great; indeed, he gave both riches 
and reputation freely, without even thinking 
that there was any sacrifice. He was a 
supremely unconscious doer of good, and 
Abou Ben Adhem’s epitaph is his not less— 
‘ one who loves his fellow-men.” 

Watter Lewin. 
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The Mynns Mystery. 
(Frederick Warne. ) 


Towarps the conclusion of Misadventure, and, 
indeed, some time before reaching it, we 
began, we confess, to long for ‘‘’arf-bricks”’ 
to throw at Mr. Norris. He can write ad- 
mirably when he chooses, and he begins Mis.. 
adventure as if he did choose. Almost the 
whole of the first volume is excellent; almost 
the whole of the second and third very far 
from excellent, besides being to the last 
degree improbable. The unfortunate hero, or 
half-hero, Archie Bligh, is represented as not 
very learned and not very clever. But we 
suppose he sometimes read novels. Objec- 
tions have indeed been brought against that 
occupation, but it would hardly lie in Mr. 
Norris’s mouth to make them. Now any 
person who has read novels and who forgets 
that, when he has a fight on a cliff and the 
other person tumbles over, there is sure to be 
an inconvenient seafaring man below taking 
notes and drawing nasty conclusions, is a 
person whom it were gross flattery to call a 
donkey. Further, an Englishman who joins 
a continental secret society, and is not pre- 
pared to break the sixth commandment, is a 
worse donkey still. One cannot sympathise 
with such folly as this. Moreover, all the 
secret society business and the Russian amateur 
diplomatist of the other sex, and so forth, is 
terribly stale and unprofitable stuff. Mr. 
Black, who is Mr. Norris’s superior in story- 
telling if he is his inferior in dialogue, tried 
it and failed years ago. Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
who had abilities for the particular task 
superior to those of both Mr. Norris and Mr. 
Black, tried it years earlier; and, good as 
Count Fosco was, the secret society was what 
dragged him just below supreme goodness. 
We cannot think of anyone who has tried it 
and not failed. Without this incubus, and the 
unpardonable deafness of Archie Bligh to the 
teachings of fiction, Cicely Bligh and her very 
objectionable brother Morton, and her in- 
genuous lover Dare, and her corrupted lover 
Chetwode, and her stupid lover Archie, and 
her goose of an aunt, and her invalid but 
wideawake father, would have made a book 
of much merit. There is merit as it is, but 
it perishes by “‘ misadventure ’’—or by mis- 
management. 


The Quality of Mercy, though not a first, 
is a deqdedly ‘‘young” book; it is also 
much above the average of young books, or of 
novels generally, in power. We have read it 
with more interest than any English novel 
written by an outsider for some time past ; 
but we are bound to say that it is full of 
faults, the most important of which touches 
on a really important point of general criti- 
cism. We are not of those who pine for the 
enlargement of “limits” in English fiction ; 
on the contrary, we hold that those who do 
so pine either do not know, or fail to appre- 
ciate, the Babylonian bondage of enforced 
impropriety which has been imposed on the 
lackless French novelist by his so-called 
liberty. But, if you do deal with forbidden 
fruit, let it be forbidden fruit scientifically 
classed and clearly distinguishable. Mr. 
Vallings, either from lack of art or from Jack of 
pluck, has left the exact extent of his heroine’s 
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transgression not merely indistinct, but unin- 
telligible. At one (and more than one) time 
he uses language which would imply that 
Francis Fawkes, a wicked married artist of 
wealth, was not only the lover, but also the 
amant, of Lilla FitzUrse. Yet, in the cen- 
tral scene between Lilla and the wife whom 
Fawkes has deserted for her, Miss FitzUrse 
solemnly protests (and we are evidently in- 
tended to believe her) ‘‘I am not so utterly 
bad as you think”; and her conduct is else- 
where described as ‘‘ bordering closely upon 
absolute guilt.” Now, if this is the case, 
a great deal of the tragic interest becomes a 
much ado about nothirg; while, if it is not 
the case, Mr. Vallings has mistold his own 
story. Another fault is the termagant vul- 
garity of Rose Chichester, the unlucky Jittle 
cousin of the hero Geoffrey, who loves him 
while he loves Lilla. A well-born and 
well-bred girl of generally amiable temper 
does not bebave and speak like a fishwife 
with her arms akimbo, simply because she 
cannot secure a man’s affection ; that is to say, 
she may do so in real life as an exception, 
but exceptions are not for art, save the art of 
exceptional genius. Nor do we think that 
a man like Randolph FitzUrse, however 
‘“‘eynical” he might be, however indisposed 
to accept his cousin’sengagement, however fond 
of his friend Fawkes, and however ignorant 
that Fawkes was a married man, would play 
a part unpleasantly like that of Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy crossed with Iago, by delibe- 
rately, and as head of the family, inviting 
the man who is engaged to his cousin to his 
house for the purpose of gettiog the said 
Fawkes (whose attentions bad already been 
more than equivocal) to cut him out. This 
is not cynicism, it is blackguardisem. To 
which it may be added that the hero apparently 
makes, or has a chance of making, an income 
by poetry, and that the who'e character of 
Emily Children, the deserted wife of Fawkes, 
is extravagant to the last degree. These 
things, though they mar the interest of the 
book, do not spoil it completely, and this 
shows that it has rather more than ordinary 
appeal in other ways. 


It is an unusual thing to find in a single 
parcel of books two which are out of the 
common; but Mr. J. A. Bridges’ work 
deserves that description, though in a very 
different way, as well as Mr. Vallings’. Here, 
too, the praise cannot be unmixed. Even in 
the first volume there are Jongueurs, and a 
great deal of the second ought to have been 
ruthlessly “cut.” So dog-in-the-mangerish 
is man that probably no one who thinks 
himself to be what is generally called a 
gentleman can read of a person, to whom 
certainly no one would apply that name, 
carrying off a very nice girl, who is a lady, 
without a certain ‘‘scunner.” Yet the history 
of ‘‘ Baron’? Barrett—wastrel, farmer’s boy, 
loblolly boy, bookmaker’s clerk, bookmaker, 
successful quack, landowner, and so forth— 
is told in the crisp and quaint manner, with a 
decided and, above all, an unusual piquancy. 
Sometimes the author sins in the direction of 
cleverness, and sometimes in that of the pecu- 
liarly inexcusable attempt at cleverness known 
as American humour; but the former fault is 
forgivable, and the latter, though not for- 
givable, is rare. His observation is shown us 
when he says: “The fact is, the generality of 





men—I am not so sure about women—hate 
anything that is new. They like to get into 
a groove and stay there.” Now this con- 
trast happens to be true, and to have 
been, as far as we can remember, very seldom 
drawn before And there are not a few things 
of the same kind in 4 Brummagem Baron. In 
fact, perhaps one of its least good points as a 
novel is a tendency to let the active part of 
the story stand still while the autobiographic 
baron discourses about himself and about other 
people and about things in general. But it is 
good discourse as a rule, and heaven knows 
we do not get too much of it. 


Mrs. Hall’s book is amiable and well-inten- 
tioned, but profoundly amateurish, and a 
little silly. The amiability and the good 
intentions are so unmistakable that we prefer 
to say as little as possible about the other 
qualities, and go our way pondering how the 
same lady managed to be both ‘‘ Lady Prior,” 
‘Lady Edwin Prior,” and ‘‘ Lady Mary.” 

With Mr. F. W. Robinson we return from 
such ‘‘ vain and amateurious”’ countries, and 
wre in the hands of a tolerably practised story- 
teller. But we do not think A Very Strange 
Family one of his happiest efforts. Although 
the device has often been tried—sometimes 
by very eminent hands, indeed—the recount- 
ing of a story by someone who is not the hero, 
and who is represented as a person not par- 
ticularly interesting, is almost always a 
failure, chiefly from the fact that the narrator 
is bound by the necessities of his position to 
adopt a sort of ‘‘ hope-I-don’t-intrude” and 
‘don’t-mind-me”’ air, which becomes ex- 
asperatiog after a time. Edward Wilton 
plays a kicd of Copperfield with less brains 
and luck to Arthur Darrell, who is a sort of 
Steerforth with less rascality and more 


Bohemianism ; while Darrell Pére is (if such, 


a thing can be imagined) a Mr. Dorrit who 
bas been an actor. His elder son, Lewis, is a 
more original character than avy of these, and 
a better, but he somehow lacks the last vivi- 
fying touch. Still the book lets itself be 
read ; and this is certainly the chief end of, at 
least, the order of books to which it puts in a 
claim to belong. 


We make our compliments to Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, who is the first promising scholar of 
Mr. Louis Stevenson that we have seen. 
Like Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Weyman gives no 
very great prominence to his female characters, 
and, perhaps like him also, he seems to have 
no great fancy for them. ‘ Kit,’ the heroine 
of this book, is thin; and a wicked person, 
Mme. D’O., is thioner though more pro- 
mising. Yet again like Mr. Stevenson, Mr. 
Weyman occasionally wanders away from 
the plein and straightforward path of the 
story-teller to indulge in tricks of style or 
thought. Still, Zhe House of the Wolf is a 
very good study in a good school. It deals 
with St. Bartholomew’s Day, and thus chal- 
lenges a kind of comparison with no lesser 
masters than Mérimée and Dumas; but its 
scale is, perhaps luckily, much smaller than 
theirs. The fortunes of Anne de Caylus and 
his boy brothers as they rode to Paris to warn 
the lover of their cousin respecting his fate; 
their outwitting at the hands of a certain 
terrible Vidame de Bézers; the apparent 
triumph of this wicked man and his strange 
access of scornful chivalry towards his rival— 





are on the whole very well told indeed. We 
shell be glad (not too soon) to welcome 
another book from Mr. Weyman. 


Mr. Stephen Coleridge is rather a rash 
person. When you write elaborate passages 
twice over about ‘‘the spirit that loves the 
prosperous lover, that watches behind the 
student, &c., and who is called by men Our 
Lady of Peace,” you raise a very parlous 
compatison with a certain Thomas de Quincey 
who, though about as unequal as Apollo or 
Mercury makes them, was, when he was writ- 
ing these passages: seriptor haud paullo 
melior quam Mr. Coleridge—or, for the matter 
of that, Mr. Coleridge’s reviewer. The 
whole scheme, indeed, of The Sanctity of 
Confession is rather dangerously ambi- 
tious. It tells how of two Spanish rivals 
the less favoured one murdered, by a mistake 
of intention, the sister of his beloved ; adroitly 
threw the blame on his more fortunate com- 
petitor, and, securing the secrecy of a priest 
by confessing to him, allowed the innocent 
man to be executed. This, if serious tragedy 
could now be written, would be a good theme 
for the stage; indeed, we have seen few so 
good recently ; but we are not quite certain 
that it is good for narrative, especially as Mr. 
Coleridge, as already hinted, has burdened 
himself with a very high pitched and, to tell 
the truth, somewhat high-falutin style of 
telling it. Not to have wholly failed in so 
difficult an attempt is, however, something. 


Mr. Bynner’s story of ‘‘the old colonial 
days’? in Marble Head and elsewhere, has 
considerable freshness of local colour, and a 
certain originality of character drawing, 
especially in the heroine—a damsel of low 
degree who bewitches a handsome English- 
man. Whether these merits will out-. 
weigh the terrible drawback of American 
spelling, and the difficulty of rendering the 
eighteenth century to the life, is a question 
the answer to which will depend very much 
on individual taste. But the book is at least 
out of the groove into which most American 
novelists have got, and in which they plod 
laboriously on with the fair vision of Mr. 
Howells’s approval fleeting before them. 


A rich old hunks, a charming adopted 
daughter, a ne’er-do-weel nephew, another 
ditto, not ne’er-do-weel but wandering in the 
West, a treacherous “ pard,” a cinnamon 
bear, a personation, the stage lawyer, and 
the stage doctor of the benevolent type, 
hocussed liquors, a disappearance, a re- 
appearance, a tragedy something of the ‘Cask 
of Amontillado” kind, though not quite so 
ghastly—these are the materials which the 
practised hand of Mr. George Manville Fenn 
has whipped up into The Mynns Mystery. 
We need say no more. 

Grorce SarntsBury. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


‘“‘Enouish MEN oF AcTION.”—Peterborough. 
By William Stebbing. (Macmillan.) This 
account of Lord Peterborough, the most active 
in personal movements of all the ‘English 
men of action,” draws a middle course between 
the partisans who have accepted as gospel 
truth all the marvellous stories that grew up 
around him and those who have denied him all 
merit for his successes. Mr. Stebbing recog- 
nises Mordaunt’s wonderful daring in designs 
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and the courage with which he pushed his plans, 
with no less warmth than was felt by Sir 
Walter Scott, who saw in this fiery peer a 
modern counterpart to the chief among the 
knights of the round table. He refuses to 
follow Colonel Parnell in his attempt to transfer 
from Peterborough’s head to the brow of 
Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt the laurels 
which were awarded for the capture of 
Barcelona. But he acknowledges that the 
Englishman succeeded, by his want of considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, and by the pro- 
fuse use of scorching sarcasm, in raising up all 
round him a swarm of enemies who united to 
thwart his designs. Peterborough was, like 
many another soldier, very difficult to live 
with, and in this respect he is most at a dis- 
advantage when compared with the calm 
suavity of his ducal rival in the Low Countries. 
The Whigs, with whom he first acted, and the 
Tories, to whom he transferred his claims, alike 
found him an impossible ally. To unite with 
him in any course of policy at home was beyond 
the endurance of his colleagues ; and for him to 
carry out his instructions, when sent abroad on 
a mission to a foreign potentate whom it was 
prudent to conciliate, was beyond his own 
patience. The fiery soul slowly fretted to 
nothing the enclosing clay ; but in sickness, asin 
health, his two devoted wives—the last was the 
kindly Anastasia Robinson—remained faithful 
to their lord, in spite of a thousand vagaries on 
his part. An incidental point in Peterborough’s 
life is the amount of credibility which can 
be assigned to the Military Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton; and in this, too, Mr. Stebbing 
follows the middle line of believing that some 
editor put into shape the notes of a veritable 
soldier. We notice that in discussing this 
question he does not make any reference to the 


pages of Hill-Burton in his Reign of Queen 
Arne. 


The King’s Book of Sports. A History of the 
Declarations of King James I. and King 
Charles I. as to the Use of Lawful Sports on 
Sundays, with a Reprintof the Declarations, and 
a Description of the Sports then Popular. By 
L. A. Govett. (Elliot Stock.) Long as the 
above title is, it does not more than express 
the copious contents of this valuable little 
book. It is not often that we have come 
across @ more thoroughly satisfactory treatise 
(if we may apply so formal a term to 
an informal book), and one which combines 
accurate information with a pleasant and easy 
style. Mr. Govett has, we think, formed tov 
favourable an opinion of James I., and we can- 
not concur with him in holding that the king’s 
** errors were on the surface.’’ In fact, he is 
here scarcely consistent with himself; for he 
admits that James was steeped in vanity, and 
that cowardice was a prominent characteristic. 
The celebrated Declaration (which more men 
have heard about than read) was issued in 1618, 
and was the result of a petition presented to 
him when passing through Lancashire on his 
way from Scotland in the preceding year. The 
petition, signed by ‘servants, labourers, 
mechanics, and other vulgar persons,” alleged 
that they were debarred from dancing, playing, 
church-ales—in a word, from all recreations 
on Sundays after divine service. The king, 
being himself a pleasure-lover and no Puritan, 
was ready enough to redress their grievance ; 
and, while declaring what were lawful sports for 
Sundays and upon what grounds, desired that 
his judgment should be made known in other 
parts of the realm beside Lancashire. Charles I. 
re-issued his father’s Declaration or Book of 
Sports in the ninth year of his reign. But there 
was an increasing dislike on the part of many 
of the clergy to its provisions; and, in spite of 
episcopal apologies and no small amount of 
persecution, it was often left unread. Like 
many worthier volumes, it was burnt by the 





common hangmen in Puritan times; but it 
arose from its ashes at the Restoration, enjoyed 
a certain amount of favour in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and then fell into the obscurity 
from which Mr. Govett has helped to rescue it. 
Possibly, it may again attract attention; for 
the question of Sunday observance is becoming, 
in some quarters, a burning one, and there was 
no little sagacity displayed by the British 
Solomon in his mode of discussing it. 

Witch, Warlock and Magician. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. (Chatto & Windus.) Mr. 
Adams must be congratulated on having 
furnished a valuable contribution towards the 
“History of Human Error.” After an intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with the progress of 
alchemy in Europe, the author divides his 
work into two books—the first dealing with the 
a magicians, and the second with witches 
and witchcraft. It is difficult to say which of 
these two divisions is the more interesting, or 
which more markedly bears the stamp of 
careful and conscientious research. Mr. 
Adams’s style and spirit can be alike com- 
mended. In a book that deals with demon- 
ology, 80 profound an expert as our James I. 
naturally takes a prominent place. A very 
full and impartial narrative (p. 107-123) is 
given of the divorce between the Earl and 
Countess of Essex, of the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and of the trial of Somerset 
and his wife. Hume, in his account of these 
proceedings, in order to screen the king, admits 
the favourite’s guilt; but Mr. Adams succeeds 
in casting doubts on the complicity of Somerset 
in Overbury’s murder, however grave his other 
crimes, This cause célébre is given at length, 
not merely on account of its importance as a 
state trial, but because it is the last case (in 
English jurisprudence) in which men and 
women of rank have been mixed up with the 
secret practices of the magician. Astrology 
and politics were in the Stuart reigns often 
allied, as Dr. Lambe, the adviser of the first 
Duke of Buckingham, found to his cost, when 
a London mob stoned him to death (p. 126). 
What we call ‘‘faith-healing,” our ancestors 
called diablerie. There is an instance given of 
such a cure by Dr. Napper, the parson of 
Great Lindford, in Bucks (p. 147). It is a 
disgraceful fact that estates were often en- 
dangered by charges of necromancy trumped up 
against neighbours who happened to be 
defenceless women. We read of the prosecu- 
tion of witches through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The accession of James I, 
gave a great impulse to these mock trials. 
With the Restoration a more sceptical and 
more merciful spirit began to prevail. Un- 
fortunately, one of the best men of his day— 
Sir Matthew Hale—was behind the age in this 
respect. Strange to say, one of the judges 
who first took pains to prevent convictions for 
this fictitious offence was Lord Jeffreys. At 
the very time (1685) he was engaged on the 
Bloody Assize in butchering his political 
opponents he managed to procure acquittals of 
witches (p. 289). This good work was con- 
tinued by Chief Justice Holt, whose common- 
sense brushed away the tittle-tattle on which 
these charges of witchcraft were brought. We 
had thought that the last execution for witch- 
craft in England took place at Northampton 
in 1712; but we learn from Mr, Adams that 
Mary Hicks and her daughter were executed 
for witchcraft in 1716. It was not tiil 1736 that 
the laws against witchcraft were repealed. As 
our author does not refer to it, we will quote 
here the opinion expressed by Wesley in his 
journal a generation after this wise legislative 
act : 

‘It is true likewise that the English in general, 
and, indeed, most of the men of learning in 
Europe, have given up all accounts of witches 
and apparitions as mere old wives’ fables. I am 











—+ 


sorry for it. The giving up witchcraft is, in 
effect, giving up the Bible. But I can not give up, 
to all the Deists in Great Britain, the existence of 


witchcraft, till I give up the credit of all history, 
sacred and profane.” 


Yorkshire Legends and Traditions. By the 
Rev. Thomas Parkinson. Second Series. 
(Elliot Stock.) The editor of this read- 
able volume does not claim to have exercised— 
nor, indeed, to possess—the critical faculty 
which might have led him to reject some of the 
stories which have found their way into his 
pages. He has thought them, on the whole, 
worth recording; and, if occasionally their 
connexion with Yorkshire be not clearly proven, 
their connexion with any other place would be 
equally hard to establish. For example, we 
associate Robin Hood with Sherwood Forest ; 
but it would be hard to show that that popular 
hero confined his operations within the limits 
even of Nottinghamshire. Barnsdale Forest 
had, in Leland’s time, the reputation of having 
been one of his haunts, and in other parts of 
Yorkshire there are traces of his name—for 
example, Robin Hood’s Bay near Whitby, and 
Robin Hood’s Well near Fountains Abbey. 
Mr. Parkinson does not make out so good a 
case for identifying the scene of the legend of 
Edgar and Elfrida with Harewood in the 
valley of the Wharfe. He speaks, indeed, of 
the rival claims of a Hampshire place of the 
same name (with which we are unacquainted), 
but ignores those of Harewood in Hereford- 
shire, which are the strongest that have been 
advanced. The monastic traditions rest, of course, 
upon a more substantial basis, and the grim 
stories connected with witchcraft are unfor- 
tunately over-true. The latest of those given 
by Mr. Parkinson belongs to the year 1687; 
but not in the remote dales only, but even in 
the great towns, a belief in witchcraft has 
survived until the present day. It is curious 
how frequently one comes across much the 
same traditional origin for the building of two 
churches in close proximity to each other. 
Jealousy and spite between members of the 
same family, or between near neighbours, are 
generally assigned as the causes; and these 
operate with equal force in Yorkshire and in East 
Anglia. Mr. Parkinson cites a wild-cat legend 
in connexion with Barnborough Church, which 
disprovesitself. He tells us that ‘‘ once upon a 
time lived one Percival Cresacre More, a 
member of a family of great respectability in 
the neighbourhood,” and regards him as the 
original of the rude effigy of the man at whose 
feet the lion or wild-cat couchant (which he is 
said to have slain) reposes. It is almost super- 
fluous to say that double Christian names do 
not belong to the ‘‘ once upon a time” period, 
and that the name of COresacre was intro- 
duced into the More family by the marriage 
of the great Lord Chancellor’s son with the 
heiress of Barnborough. The cat-a-mountain, 
which is the crest of the Cresacres, is by no 
means an uncommon cognisance. Mr. Parkin- 
son’s book is well-printed and suitably got up, 
and contains a good deal of entertaining 
matter. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE Hibbert Lectures of the late Rev. Dr. 
Edwin Hatch on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by Greek Influence of 
Christianity—which, owing to his long illness 
and subsequent death, have been so long in the 
press—-will probably be published this month. 
The editing of the portion of the lectures which 
remained unprinted at the time of Dr. Hatch’s 
death has been undertaken by the Rev. Dr. 
Fairbairn, principal of Mansfield College, and 
Prof, Sanday. 


Messrs. HovauTon, Mirruin, & Oo., of 
Boston, announce a complete edition, in ten 
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volumes, of the works of Mr. James Russell 
Lowell. The prose works fill six volumes, and are 
thus distributed : Literary Essays (4), Political 
Essays (1), Literary and Political Addresses (1). 
These will contain some matter hitherto un- 
collected. The poems have been carefully re- 
vised, and ‘“‘The Biglow Papers’’ annotated 
for the benefit of posterity. An index to the 
prose, and a table of first lines to the poetry, 
complete the scheme. 


Messrs. Rivinatons will issue shortly the 
second volume of Mr. H. Morse Stephens’s 
History of the French Revolution, which con- 
tinues the work from the legislative assembly 
of 1791. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons have pub- 
lished this week the first volume of their new 
series, ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations,” which forms 
a companion series to ‘‘The Story of the 
Nations.” So far as we can judge from the 
announcements, no representative American is 
included: but for English readers the series 
could not have begun better than with Nelson : 
the Naval Supremacy of England, written by 
Mr. W. Clark Russell, who, by the way, is 
also engaged upon a Life of Collingwood. 


MEANWHILE, two more series are announced. 
The earliest to appear will be ‘‘ Heinemann’s 
International Library,” edited by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. This will consist of translations of 
standard foreign works, chiefly novels, to be pub- 
lished at intervals of about a month. The first 
volume, Bjérnsterne Bjornson’s In God’s Way, 
translated from the Norse by Elizabeth Car- 
michael, will be ready early next month. This 
will be followed by Guy de Maupessant’s 
Pierre and Jean, translated by Clara Bell, and 
Emil Franzos’s The Chief Justice, translated by 
Miles Corbet. 


THE other series is ‘‘ The National Churches,” 
under the editorship of the Rev. P. H. Ditch- 
field, which will be published by Messrs, 
W. H. Allen & Co., in about fourteen volumes. 
The object of this is to lay before English 
readers continuous histories of the several 
Churches of Christendom, from their founda- 
tion to the present day. The first volume, to 
appear in October, will be Germany, by the 
Kev. 8. Baring-Gould. Other volumes that 
have been arranged for are: Russia, by Oanon 
Rawlinson; Spain, by Canon Meyrick; America, 
by the Bishop of Delaware ; Scandinavia, by 
A Maclear; and Ireland, by the Rev. T. 

en. 


THE next volume of the ‘‘ Cameo Series,” 
to appear very shortly, will be a volume of 
verse by Dr. Richard Garnett, entitled 
Iphigenia in Delphi, containing, in addition 
to the chief poem, some translations from 
Homer and Theocritus. It will be illustrated 
with an interesting example of late Greek 
sculpture. 


Mr. W. HEINEMANN will issue the following 
novels during the summer season:—Z/n the 
Valley, an_ historical novel, by Mr. Harold 
Frederick, in three volumes, with illustrations 
(now appearing in ‘‘Scribners’ Magazine”’) ; 
A Marked Man, by Miss Ada Cambridge; and 
The Dominant Seventh, a Musical Story, by 
Miss Kate Elizabeth Clark. 


Passing Thoughts of a Working Man: a 
Volume of Essays on Current Subjects, by Mr. 
Hubert Oloudesley, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. will publish 
next week a work on the Health-Springs of 
Southern Germany, by Dr. F. O. Buckland. 


MEssrs. METHUEN will publish immediately 
a cheap edition of Mr. Baring Gould’s Yorkshire 
ee which has been for some years out of 
print. 


Mr, CHARLES HANNAN, author of A Swallow's 
Wing, is writing a series of short tales for the 
new monthly, Welfare. 


In the coming year the council of the 
Camden Society propose to issue three 
volumes :—(1) Visitations of tie Collegiate Church 
of Southwell, edited by Mr. A. F. Leach; (2) 
The Clarke Papers, Vol. I., edited by Mr. C. H. 
Firth; (3) The Accounts of Henry, Earl of 
Derby (afterwards Henry IV.), during his Travels 
abroad, edited by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, 
with the co-operation of the Historical Society 
of East and West Prussia, The first of these, 
relating to visitations of a different character 
from those given in Dr. Jessopp’s book, adds 
to our knowledge of the condition of a colle- 
giate church in England during the period 
immediately preceding the Reformation. The 
second takes us behind the scenes of the Army 
Council in 1647 and 1648. It contains some 
new letters and many speeches of Cromwell 
himself, and altogether does more to throw 
light on his character than any book published 
since the appearance of Carlyle’s memorable 
work, The third illustrates the mode in which 
a wealthy prince travelled in distant regions 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, and 
affords valuable material for the biography of 
an English king before he came to the throne. 
It is, moreover, a contribution of some im- 
partance to the history of chivalry. 


TuE first general meeting of the newly- 
formed British Record Society was held at Mr. 
Athill’s chambers at Heralds Oollege, on 
Wednesday, May 1, Mr. Robert Harrison in 
the chair. Earl Beauchamp was elected first 
president of the society, and the Bishop of 
Oxford, Sir James Hannen, Sir Reginald Han- 
son, and Mr. E. J. Phelps, vice-presidents ; 
Mr. Athill, Richmond Herald, was appointed 
hon, treasurer, and Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore 
hon. secretary and general editor. Proposals 
made by the Index Society for amalgamation 
with the British Record Society were fully dis- 
cussed and approved. The completion of the 
Signet Index was then referred to ; and it was 
announced that Sir James Hannen had given 
his permission to print Calendars (so long 
looked for by antiquaries) to the prerogative 
wills of Canterbury at Somerset House. The 
society will print Mr. J. C. C. Smith’s new 
Calendar to the wills from 1383 to 1558, which 
number between 40,000 and 50,000. This 
Calendar, which is arranged lexicographically 
in one index, is now being transcribed, and 
= be sent to the press, it is hoped, at an early 

ate. 


The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, by the 
author of ‘‘ Charles Lowder,” which was 
noticed in the ACADEMY of May 3, has reached 
a second edition. It has been improved by the 
insertion of a plan of the new theatre, and by 
the official tariff for carriages, as lately fixed by 
the government. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. INGRAM BywaATER, reader in Greek at 
Oxford, has completed his edition of the 
Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, which will be 
published in the course of the summer by the 
Clarendon Press, At the same time we may 
also expect the text of the Republic of Plato, 
with introductory essays and critical notes, by 
Prof. Jowett and Prof. Lewis Campbell; and 
the second volume of Mr. E. C. Wickham’s 
commentary on Horace, containing the Satires, 
the Epistles, and the Ars Poetica. 


THE second edition of Mr. W. D. Macray’s 
Annals of the Bodleian Library will be published 
very shortly by the Clarendon Press. The book 
has been revised and enlarged throughout, and 





continued to the year 1880. The new edition is 
illustrated with portraits of Bodley and Richard 


Rawlinson, and with a facsimile of a water- 
colour drawing of the interior of the library. 


THE Rev. Charles Gore, principal of the 
Pusey House at Oxford and editor of Lux 
Mundi, has been appointed Bampton Lecturer 
for next year. 


QUEEN’s OoLLEGE, Cambridge, has submitted 
a statute to the Privy Council, reducing the 
term of fellowships from seven years to six 
years, and increasing the maximum dividend 
from £200 to £250. 


CANDIDATES for the regius professorship of 
divinity at Cambridge, vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Westcott to the see of Durham, 
will be required ‘‘to expound openly in the 
Public Schools for the space of one hour a part 
¢ Holy Scripture assigned to them by the 
electors.” 


In reply to a challenge in the Oxford Maga- 
zine, Peof. J. 8. Blackie has promised to deliver 
a public lecture at Oxford on Thursday next, 
May 15, on ‘‘ The Genius, Character, and His- 
as. Fog the Greek Language from 1453 down- 
wards.” 


Mr. Hunert HERKOMER, Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, will deliver a course of six 
lectures during next week on ‘“‘ Portrait Paint- 
ing in Oil,” with practical illustrations. 

Prov. J. H. MipptETon, Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, announces a course of 
three lectures on ‘‘The Development of 
Mediaeval Sculpture in Italy.” 


In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick will deliver a 
lecture at Cambridge on Saturday next, May 
17, on ‘ Difficulties in Early Stages of Lan- 
guage Teaching.” 


THE new volume of ‘‘Collectanea,” to be 
published immediately by the Oxford Histori- 
cal Society, will include a series of extracts 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine relating to the 
university in the eighteenth century, made by 
Mr. F. Haverfield. 


Sir Lupovic GRANT—son of the late prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh University—has been 
nominated by the Crown to the chair of public 
law, vacant by the death of Prof. Lorimer. 


THE Rev, Andrew Clark, of Lincoln Oollege, 
has issued in pamphlet form (pp. 58) a letter 
addressed to members of congregation upon 
“The Cataloguing of MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library.” His attention was called to the 
question in connexion with his labours on the 
history of the university for the Oxford 
Historical Society; and he made use of his 
position as proctor last year to examine at first 
hand into the condition of the library. The 
oriental MSS., charters, rolls, deeds, &c., and 
State papers, he puts on one side as subjects 
for specialists ; and confines himself solely to 
the Western MSS., which number about 18,000 
volumes. After giving elaborate details about 
the existing condition of the cataloguing of 
these, he proceeds to advocate a new system of 
@ summary catalogue on the principle of the 
** Inventaires Sommaires”’ of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. We can say no more here than that 
he has treated a burning question with infinite 
pains, and with equal good taste. 


Pror. HENRY SIDGWICK, in an article in the 
New Review, entitled ‘‘A Lecture against 
Lecturing,”’ protests against the practice of 
giving academical instruction mainly by means 
of oral lectures, instead of from printed books. 
He thus sums up the practical conclusions to 
which experience has led him :— 

‘* in the teaching of philosophy provision should 


be regularly made for explaining any important 
ument, if necessary, three times over; first, 





ar 
in books and printed papers which the student is 
to read in his own room; secondly, in a supple- 
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mentary lecture, framed in view of written state- 
ments of difficulties received from the students ; 


and, thirdly, if necessary, in subsequent informal 
conversation. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
BEATA BEATRIX. 


** Ella ha perduta la sua Beatrice : 
E le parole ch’uom di lei pus dire 
Hanno virti: di far piangere altrui.’’ 
(Vita Nuova.) 


Anp was it thine, the light whose radiance shed 
Love’s halo round the gloom of Dante’s brow? 
Was thine the hand that touched his hand, and 


ou 
The epirit to his inmost spirit wed ? 

O gentle, O most pure, what shall be said 

n praise of thee to whom Love’s minstrels bow ? 
O heart that held his heart, for ever now 
Thou with his glory shalt be garlanded. 

Lo, ’mid the twilight of the waning years, 
Firenze claims once more our love, our tears: 
But thou, triumphant on the throne of sopg— 

By Mary eeated in the realm above— 

O, give us of that gift than death more strong, 
The loving spirit that won Dante’s love. 


SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








OBITUARY. 
EDWIN WAUGH. 


By the death of Mr. Edwin Waugh, Lanca- 
shire loses the most characteristic of her literary 
sons. What Barnes did for the Dorsetshire 
dialect, that and more Waugh did for the Doric 
of the County Palatine. These two men raised 
dialect to a higher level than it had previously 
attained since the death of Robert Burns. 
Barnes had, perhaps, the more delicate touch 
of the two, but Waugh was more racy of the 
soil. Barnes, with all his sympathy, painted 
his Dorset peasants from the outside, whilst 
Waugh was a veritable ‘‘ Lancashire lad,” and 
recorded the experiences and thoughts that 
made him a type of the race. 

He was born at Rochdale on January 29, 1817, 
and on the father’s side came of Northumbrian 
“statesman” stock, while his mother was a 
pure-blooded Lancasbire witch. To her he 
owed much of his early training, for his father 
died when the boy was only nine. Mrs. Waugh 
bravely fought the battle of poverty fo: her 
children ; stored their memory with verses from 
the Bible, and encouraged their intellectual 
tastes. Edwin could recite several chapters of 
St. Matthew, and thus on one occasion gained a 
sixpence, the acquisition of which made a red- 
letter day in his youthful calendar. The 
household library consisted of the Bible, the 
Prayer-book, Culpeper’s Herbal, Wesley's 
Hymns, Baxter’s Saint's Rest, a History of 
England, The Book of Martyrs, and The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The latter he was especially 
fond of, reading it many times—as romance, 
not as theology. His father had been a shoe- 
maker, but Edwin’s choice lay between a sea- 
faring life and the printer’s craft. His mother, 
by strenuous exertions, had given him a longer 
and a better ‘‘schooling” than most of the 
boys of his class and condition at that time 
received. With the exception of a runaway 
attempt to become a sailor, his apprenticeship 
was not eventful ; and at its close he worked at 
“‘case”’ both in London and in his native town, 
where he had the friendship of most of that 
remarkable group of working-men who founded 
the modern co-operative system. 

His sympathy with the people made him glad 
to be assistant-secretary of the Lancashire 
Public School Association—a body whose 
labours paved the way for later educational 
reforms. This brought him to Manchester, 
where his literary powers were now developing, 





and he contributed much in prose and verse to 
the Manchester Weekly Times. 

In 1856 appeared a lyric which at once made 
his name famous. ‘‘Come whoam to thi 
childer an’ me” is an idyll that no Lancashire- 
born man or woman ever hears unmoved. It 
is a picture of life among the lowly, in which 
every detail is given with the fidelity and 
minuteness of Dutch art at its best. The 
humour is frank, and the appeal to homely 
affections is alike naturxl and effective. It 
caused a renascence for the literature of his 
native dialect—a branch of the west-midland 
which has had occasional literary exponents for 
several centuries. Waugh was at once accepted 
as the Lancashire laureate, and a succession of 
characteristic lyrics was followed by an equally 
characteristic series of prose sketches. The 
forty years of Waugh’s literary life are repre- 
sented by about a dozen volumes of a Collected 
Edition of his writings. In 1874 an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to obtain from Mr. 
Disraeli a civil list pension for Waugh; but the 
memorialists were not very ‘‘ courteously en- 
treated.” Mr. Gladstone showed a keener 
appreciation, and soon after his accession to 
power in 1880 Waugh was placed on the 
pension list. This and the revenue from his 
copyrights made his latter days easier. After 
several years of comparative silence, Waugh 
had a fresh outburst of song, and the “ after- 
math” harvested in the volume of Poems and 
Songs issued last year contains some excellent 
work, 

It would be difficult to imagine a man more 
typical than Waugh was of the real Lanca- 
shire—Lancashire that has wild moorlands as 
well as factory towns, and a people whose 
dogged perseverance and untiring industry is 
relieved by love of frolic and quaint humour 
that makes them laugh at their own poverty 
and treat asa jest that which is really heroic 
endurance. None understood better the 
intricacies of Lancashire nature, its strength 
and weakness, its failings and its virtues, than 
did Edwin Waugh. 
In private life Waugh was a delightful com- 
ion, a capital raconteur ; keenly interested in 
Sieoeny subjects; ready with apt quotation, 
supplied by an excellent memory stored with 
good reading; and loving to flavour his talk 
with expressive phrases from the folk-speech. 
He was, perhaps, seen to best advantage either 
in the drawing-room of some hospitable friend 
or at one of the gatherings of the Manchester 
Literary Club, of which he was one of the 
founders, and where his fellow-members 


delighted to do him honour. 


WitiaAm E, A. Axon, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for April appears late, probably 


owing to the forty pages of lithographs which 


illustrate the important article of Celestino | Lam. 


Pujol ‘La Epigrafia numismitica iberica.” 
Sr. Pujol prints, arranged according to locality, 
the legends, with their variants, of all the types 
of Iberian coins. The student is thus enabled 
to compare the several characters, with an 
opportunity of arriving at a determination of 
the stages of their development, and of their 
relations to other alphabets. Nothing is 
advanced as to the interpretation ; this previous 
methodical transcription was greatly needed. 
We hope that the Academy will soon give a 
like arrangement and co-ordination of the other 
and longer inscriptions. F. Codera has a 
favourable notice of Saussaire’s ‘‘ Matériaux 
pour servir i l’histoire de la Numismatique et 
de la Metrologie musulmanes.”” Father Fita 
prints a Bull of Innocent VIII., 1478, com- 
manding an extradition of all fugitive heretics 





to the inquisition, incorrectly alluded to by 
Llorente. With regard to an insinuation by 
Gams (Kirchengeschichte von Spanien), as to the 
non-existence of this bull and of other briefs 
referred to by Llorente, Father Fita remarks 
that, however faulty the comments and un- 
trustworthy the inferences of Liorente may be, 
he does not invent or forge his documents and 
authorities. No opinion on this point can have 
greater weight than this of the learned Jesuit, 
We notice that Drs. A. Neubauer and Isidore 


Loeb have been elected members of the 
Academy. 


THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for May contains 
an exegetical study by J. C. Malthes on the 
origin and consequences of sin according to the 
Old Testament, and an essay by A. Bruining 
on the standard of the moral judgment ; also 
reviews of an orthodox work, by J. H. Ganning, 
on the philosophy of religion from the principles 
of the faith of the Church, and of a manual 
for catechizing, by A. Bruining. Dr. Oort 
notices next works on Semitic literature, 
including Dalman on the divine name 
‘* Adonai,” and Budge’s Martyrdom and 
Miracles of St. George of Cappadocia (Oriental 
Text Series). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OXFORD INVITATION TO THE ORIENTAL 
CONGRESS. 
Oxford: May 4, 1690. 

I found, to my surprise, upon my return to 
England, that my Oxford friends had been 
guilty of what seemed at first sight an act of 
extreme discourtesy. The next meeting of the 
International Congress of Orientalists had been 
announced to take place in London in 1891, in 
accordance with the statutes of the Congress. 
Central committees had been formed in London 
and Paris, presidents and secretaries had been 
appointed, und delegates nominated for the 
different countries of Europe, America, and 
Africa. When all this had been done, on March 
18 certain members of this university issued an 
invitation proposing that the next meeting of 
the Congress should take place at Oxford (in 
1892), the signatories stating that ‘‘ we under- 
stand that the place of assembly of the next 
Oriental Congress is not yet fixed.” The 
circular looked like an act of intentional dis- 
respect to the eminent echolars who have con- 
sented to preside over the Congress of 1891, 
and has been so interpreted ; but the words I 
have quoted from it show clearly that it was 
signed under a misunderstanding, and that, in 
spite of appearances, Oxford has not forgotten 
its old traditions of courtesy and good manners. 
The utmost that can be said is that those who 
were responsible for sending round the circular 
ought to have acquainted themselves with the 
account of the arrangements for the next 
meeting of the Congress which had already 
been published in the papers. 

But the address of the circular is the best 
proof of its having been signed in the absence 
ofinformation. It is addressed to the secretary 
of a small committee whose legal authority has 
been denied, and which has been termed by the 
honorary secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
‘fan irresponsible and non-representative 
body.” But, whatever may be the legal 
position of this committee and their secretary, 
they have no power to decide where the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists shall meet. 
Hitherto, the place of meeting has been deter- 
mined by the majority of the delegates at the 
last meeting of the Congress immediately pre- 
ceding. The Congress of 1889, however, broke 
up somewhat stormily without deciding where 


or when it should come together again. Such 
being the case, it was necessary to take the 
votes of the whole body of Orientalists, so far 
as was practicable—the result being that, 
whereas 250 voted for London and 48 for Paris, 
only 18 vcted for Oxford. 

Perhaps, as a member of the London com- 
mittee and, at the same time, a resident in 
Oxford, I may be allowed to offer a suggestion 
which may serve to heal the schism with which 
the Oxford circular has threatened the Orientalist 
camp. Why should we not follow the pre- 
cedent of the last Congress, and hold the 
meeting of 1891 first in London and then in 
Oxford? The work done in London could be 
followed by a pleasant scientific picnic within 
the hospitable walls of Oxford, and the short 
distance of the two places from one another 
would obviate the objections occasioned by the 
long journey from Stockholm to Christiania. 
A. H, SAYCE. 





Oxford: May 5, 1890. 

I have just been roused by a member of the 
Oriental Congress to a sense of the enormity of 
the crime committed by some Oxford men, in- 
cluding myself, when we signed an invitation 
to the Orientalists to hold their Congress among 
us. Ihave not got before me the exact text 
of the paper I signed; but I signed it under 
the impression that I was doing the right thing, 
that the Congress was a united and peaceful 
body, and that the place of their next meeting 
had not been fixed. I have no doubt that 
such was also the impression of my cosigna- 
tories, including my colleague who drew up 
the paper for signature. Unfortunately I was 
not at Oxford at the time, otherwise I might, 
perhaps, have learned, from some source or 
other, what I have just had explained to me 
with great warmth. For now, to my dismay, 
I find that we have acted most culpably, that 
we have appealed to a rump, that we have, in 
effect, given the signal for sedition and dis- 
ruption within the learned body of Oriental 
scholars, and that we have even endangered 
the peace of Europe. 

Some of my colleagues ought, perhaps, to 
have known all this and more; but how was 
I, a benighted occidentalist, to know that such 
learned men were in the habit of looking 
daggers at one another over their spectacles ? 
How should I have found out that at their last 
Congress one scholar challenged another to 
fight a duel ? Or how should I have discovered 
that they are habitually divided into a Gallic 
and a German camp? Now I am told this, 
together with a great deal more; and I repent 


the slightest degree with the domestic arrange- 
ments of this happy family of scholars. So it 
is with great diffidence that I venture to suggest 
that, if they could do such a thing as to agree 
among themselves once more, they might find 
it possible to visit both London and Oxford, 
The distance between these two places is not 
very great; at any rate, it is far shorter 
than that between the chief centres of the 
jollifications of the last Congress in Scan- 
dinavia. Having friends both in Germany and 
France, I for one would be sincerely pleased to 
see peace re-established on this or any other 
satisfactory basis, 
J. Rays. 








‘* COCKNEY.” 
Oxford: April 28, 1890. 
There are few words in the language about 
whose origin and history so much has been 
written as about those of cockney. From the 
time of Minsheu, with his merry folk-etymology, 
founded on the Londoner’s alleged inquiry, 
‘‘Doth the cock neigh too?” to the oa 
year, etyiaologists and etymological quacks (the 





latter especially) have given forth their con- 


in sackcloth and ashes for having interfered in- 


jectures upon its derivation. The most recent 
of these is the assertion that the word repre- 
sents an (imaginary) O.F. coquin¢, correspond- 
ing to an (imaginary) Med. Lat. coquindtus, 


‘taken in some such sense as ‘‘ a vagabond who 


hangs around the kitchen,” or ‘‘ a child brought 
up in the kitchen.” Notwithstanding that we 
have been recently assured, on the high author- 
ity of Prof. Whitney, that this is ‘“‘the only 
solution of cockney oe 4 satisfactory,” 
I think I know Somerville Hall girls, perhaps 
even Extension Students, who would irre- 
verently laugh at it as impossible. Not to 
speak of the Latin or Old French absurdities 
involved, but to keep to the familiar ground of 
English, of which something is admitted to be 
now known at Yale, it is obvious that M.E. 
cokenay, cokeney, is a word ending in the diph- 
thong -ay or -ey, riming with day, array, say, 
in Chaucer and other poets. But everybody 
knows that the English diphthong -ay had 
nothing to do phonetically with O.F. -¢, which 
gave in English -¢, -ie, and finally -y, as in 
cité, citie, city. Indeed, nothing can be more 
certain in phonetics than that cokenay, whatever 
it might be, could not be an O.F.* coquiné; and 
it is much to be regretted that the Century 
Dictionary, which is sure to be accepted as an 
authoritative work by many Americans, and, 
indeed, claims to be ‘tin accordance with the 
established principles of comparative philology,” 
should thus give an authoritative certificate to 
error. It would be a desirable thing to cancel 
the leaf containing it, the more so that this 
contains under cockl', cockle® (a bogus word 
having no existence, as was long ago shown 
by Todd), cock-shut (which is not ‘‘a net”), and 
cock-sure, other serious errors. Popularization 
of scholars’ work is all very well, provided one 
has scholarship enough to doit. But surely it 
should be the broadcasting of truth not of 
error; and if a man does not know what is 
truth and what is error, it is better not to set 
up as an authority and “talk tall” like an 
expert of what is phonetically satisfactory. 
One can always say ‘‘I don’t know.” Espe- 
cially important is this in America, where, in 
the absence of living English usage, the dic- 
tionary occupies a place of authority never con- 
ceded to it by educated Englishmen. There 
men swear by the dictionary, its pronunciation, 
its spelling, its etymology. In England, no great 
harm is done by the bogus words—two hundred 
odd—to be found in recent dictionaries, the 
compilers of which have sequaciously swallowed 
all the blunders of their predscessors in order 
to swell their word-list. People only laugh at 
them, and treat them as comic illustrations of a 
dry book ; but in America people may use them. 
And when the Century Dictionary assures its 
buyers that cockle is in English ‘‘a young cock, 
a cockerel,” and that it has a cognate verb 
cockle ‘* to cry like a cock,’”’ the fear is that the 
next poet of the century, freshly inspired by 
his dictionary, will hear cockles cockling to 
greet the morn on reeking dung-hills of the 
Bay State, and cockles a-cockling a drowsy 
response from the chaparrals of New Mexico. 
The history of cockney, as far as it means & 
person, is very clear and simple. We have the 
senses(1) ‘‘cockeredor pet child,” ‘‘nestle-cock,” 
‘‘mother’s darling,” ‘‘milksop,” the name 
being — primarily to the child, but 
continued to the squeamish and effeminate man 
into which the cockered child grows up. 
(2) This was applied as a vnick-name by 
country people to the inhabitants of great 
towns, whom they considered ‘ milk-sops” 
from their daiatier habits and incapacity 
for rough work. York, London, Perugia, were, 
according to Horman, all nests of cockneys. 
(3) By about 1600 the name began to be 
attached especially to Londoners, as the repre- 
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cavalier in 1641 wrote that he was “‘ obliged to 
quit Oxford at the approach of Essex and 
Waller with their prodigious number of 
cockneys.” 

But before these personal senses there is a 
small series of other examples of cockney, in- 
cluding the earliest, which have been a serious 
puzzle. They are (1)in Piers Plowman (A. vii. 
272): ‘‘And I sigge, bi my soule, I haue no 
salt Bacon, ne no Cokeneye, be Crist, Colopus 
to maken.” (2) Heywood’s Prov. and Epi- 
grams (1867), 36: ‘*Men say he that cometh 
every day, Shall have a cocknaie, He that 
cometh now and then, Shall have a fatte hen, 
But I gat not so much in coming seeld-when, 
As a good hens fether, or a poore eg-shell.” 
(3) Turnament of Tottenham, 1. 227: ‘* At that 
fest were thei seruyd in a rich aray, Every fyve 
and fyve had a cokenay.” Numerous are the 
conjectures that have been made on these 
passages. The majority of inquirers have 
guessed ‘‘something to eat,” ¢.g. a little cock, a 
lean chicken, a capon; others have proposed a 
cook, a scullion, a page, a ‘‘puer stans ad 
mensam,” a “hanger on about the kitchen.’ 
There can be little doubt, I think, that the 
meaning in Piers Plowman is an egg, a fowl’s 
egg. A collop was, according to Palsgrave, 
euf aw lard, an egg fried on bacon, a sense 
abundantly supported by other sixteenth cen- 
tury quotations, as well as by our well-known 
Collop Monday, the Monday before Shrove 
Tuesday, on which the orthodox dish in the 
north is still fried bacon and eggs. Piers, 
poor fellow, had neither bacon nor ‘‘ cokenay,”’ 
and, of course, could have nocollop. Equally 
clear is this sense in Heywood, whose words 
may be paraphrased: ‘‘They say, he that 
comes every day Shall have an egg, He that 
comes now and then, as the greater stranger, 
Shall have a fat hen, But I, though I came 
very rarely, and might have expected some- 
thing still better, Got not so much as a feather 
of the hen, or even the shell of the egg.” In 
the burlesque Tournament of Tottenham the 
matter is probably, as Wright thought, satirical 
or jocose, ‘‘every five had a hen’s egg among 
them.” These conclusions are confirmed by a 
curious entry (pointed out byHalliwell)in Florio’s 
Italian Dictionary, viz , in ed. 1598 : ‘* Caccher- 
elli, cacklings of hens; also egs, as we say, 
cockanegs”; ed. 1611: ‘ Caccherelli, hens’- 
cackling ; also egges, as we say, cockanegs.” 
Here, then, we have evidence that in certain 
circumstances, probably as a childish or 
familiar name, eggs were called cockanegs. But 
cockan-eg is only in another dialect the 
same as coken-ey; for eg was the northern, 
ey, ay the southern English for ovum; and 
coken-eg, cocken-ey, cocken-ay, can be nothing 
but cocks’ egg. The genitive plural coken is 
precisely as in clerken coveitise, in P.Pl. B. 
IV. 119, and in composition in Clerken-well, 
Monken-well, Monken-Hadleigh, Frieren-manor, 
Frieren Barnet, &c. That it is the genitive 
plural, and not the singular, as we should now 
make it, is a touch of truth, being the original 
form, just as in the German hiihner-ei, hens’ 
egg (i.e., egg of the race of hens), not egg of a 
hen. But why did they say cocks’ egg, and not 
hens’ egg? That I do not presume to answer, 
not having been there to ask ; perhaps it was in 
its origin a child’s name; children think 
more of cocks than of hens. 

Now, I have no direct evidence to prove that 
cokenay=cocks’ egg=fowl’s egg, is the same 
word as cokenay, a cockered child; but nobody 
has ever doubted that the words are one 
(except myself, for at an earlier stage of the 
enquiry, I had actually intended to put 
them in the Dictionary as two distinct words, 
on vhe ground that as the meaning of the one 
was unknown to us, except that it was evi- 
dently something to eat, we had no ground for 


that we know the original meaning, there is no 
difficulty—the petted and cockered child was his 
mother’s nest-egg, or as Fuller, little suspecting 
how near he was to the truth, suid, her ‘‘ nestle- 
cock.” 

A curious illustration of all this is to be 
found in the French word coco, which, according 
to Littré, is (1) terme de caresse qu’on addresse 
aux enfants et aux jeunes gens; (2) terme 
familier de moquerie appliqué aux hommes, et 
presque toujours ironiquement; (3) terme en- 
fantin ; un coco=un ceuf, Cocoisin short, like 
cockney, a child’s name for an egg, a pet name 
for a child, a contemptuous name for a man. 
I do not for a moment connect c»co etymologi- 
cally with cockney (except that it is probably, 
as Littré says, a diminutive of cog, cock); but 
it is worth while to point out that it has 
originated a verb coqueliner, ‘‘ to dandle, cocker, 
fedle, pamper, make a wanton or cockney of 
(a child),” just as cocker and cockle in Tudor- 
English were to make a cockaey or nestle-cock 
of; and that it gave a Med. Lat. diminutive 
coconellus, which the Promptorium Parvulorum 
has as the monastic equivalent of kokenay, and 
moreover tells us was one of certain words, 
‘‘ derisorie ficta et inventa,”’ ‘‘ ficta et derisorie 
dicta.’? Moreover, coconellus came into sixteenth 
century English in the form  cocknel, 
which Peter Levins, of Magdalen College, 
rendered in Latin, acersa, delicatus, the very 
words by which Huloet rendered cockney. And 
rustics knew cocknell, as well as cockney. Quoth 
the country fellow to the London Prodigal 
(1605): ‘A! and well said, cocknell, and 
Boebell too!’ an association with Bow bell, 
afterwards familiar in the use of cockney. 

It is a penalty of growth of knowledge that 
we lose favourite fictions. But if that pic- 
turesque ‘‘ vagabond who hangs around the 
kitchen” must, alas! be dismissed, it will be 
some consolation to our American friends to find 
that it will be ‘‘ phonetically satisfactory ” 
and ‘‘ historically supportable,” and not in the 
least anthropophagous, to have a fresh cockney 
every morning to breakfast, either in the shell, 


or in a “ collop.” 
J. A. H, Murray. 








THE IRISH MSS. AT CHELTENHAM. 


University College, Liverpool: April 21, 1890. 

When at the Teachers’ Conference in Chel- 
tenham the other day, I made use of a spare 
hour to have a look at some of the Irish MSS. 
preserved in the late Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 
library. This collection is scarcely known, and 
has never been properly catalogued. Jubain- 
ville (Hssai dun Catalogue de la Littérature 
Epique de l'Irlande, p. xcvi.) has summed up 
all that is known about it from Hardy’s Cata- 
logue of the library, In the short time at my 
disposal I could of course do but very little ; 
yet I believe even this little will be welcome to 
Trish scholars. 

The first MS. which I examined was a small 
vellum octavo, numbered 9194. It is curiously 
bound in a map of the Mississippi. It contains 
an Irish version of the Life of St. Fechin, 
beginning : Fer aintech aibhinn almsanach, brigh- 
mur broinntseng briatharcert. From a scribe’s 
colophon on fo. 5b we learn that this Life was 
turned from Latin into Gaelic by Nicholas the 
Young, son of the Abbot of Cong, and that it 
was copied in 1329 by one O’Duffy. On fo. 6a 
this is followed by a homily in Latin and Irish 
on this Life, beginning : O wos fratres carissimi, 
audiuimus plura de uir[tultibus sancti Fethini 
abdatis et angcorite .i. a braithrecha inmuine, éc. 
The rest of the MS., from fo. 9a, is taken up by 
a fragment of Irish Annals. 

No. 9195 is a small vellum quarto, consisting 
of two parts. Part i. contains a fragment of 
Irish Annals; part ii. a copy of the Book of 





identifying it with the known word). Aud now 


; Rights, beginning with the privileges of the 


King of Cashel. On ons of the last folios are 
some quatrains beginning : 


Ochtar is ferr do claind ban 
doneoch rochin o Adamh. 


No. 10297 is a large vellum quarto of 459 
pages, written in the fifteenth century, and 
containing medical treatises. 

No. 10279 is a paper quarto containing 
treatises on Ogam, Grammar, and the Liber 
Fercertne. Fo. 1 begins: Caidhe log 7 aimsear 
et persa 7 fath airic ind oguim? Fo, 19a: 
Indsce tra, cislir indsce docuiss*n? Nin. a tri .i. 
Jerindsci, banindsce, demindsce lasin n-Gaotdel, 
masculinum, femeninum, neutrum lasin Lait- 
neoir. Ceist: caitte deochuir etorro? Fo. 27b: 
Inciptt do libor Fercertne sunnu. Fo. 36b con- 
tains some glosses, eg., iustitia .i. indracus, 
utilitas .i. tarbdacht, duailitde .i. cathugud, pietas 
i. trocaire, hilaritas .i. subhachus, dignatus .i. 
dinete, &c. 

No. 8215 is a paper MS. of the last century 
containing a copy of the poem begianing Lire 
airdinis na riogh. 

I take this opportunity of stating that I 
have lately found the Irish particle didiu 
written out in the well-known Bodleian codex 
Rawl. B. 512. The usual Middle Irish compen- 
dium for this is di, which was variously read 
by editors as din, dim, dino, until Thurneysen 
recognised that it represented Old [rish didiu, 
didu, Z. 713. Yet, as far as I know, the full 
form has not before been found in a Middle 
Irish MS. The passages in which it occurs are 
from a treatise on the Psalter, and run as 
follows : 


Fo. 47a, 1: ar it gnima a trécuri dodnucsut hi firinne 
7 cresine. huair didv is tre tréeuiri 7 hfirinne dotegar 
hi cresiniu. Fo. 47b, 1: dicunt ali . . combad for- 
cind libair beuss nach du hi fil ‘ fiat, fiat’. fo chet[h lair 
didu ata son isna psalmaib. 

Kuno MEYER. 








LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF LISMORE. 
London: May 3, 1890. 

In preparing the list of Corrigenda given in 
the ACADEMY for May 3, 1890, p. 304, cols. 2 
and 3, the following were accidentally omitted : 

P, xviii., }. 21, for 6 Thoraig read 6 thoraib 
‘*from (the) multitudes,” and compare the 
Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 926, 

P, xxxvii., 1. 35, p. xxxviii, ll. 3, 22, for 
free clans read nobles. 

P. Ixxxi., 1. 6. Here should come the ex- 
— beginning with rocaithed, p. Ixxx., and 
ending with robaistedh 64, p. lxxxi. 

P. lxxxiii., col. 1, dele the article braich. 

P, 195, 1, 22, for sinning read in evil hap. 

P. 220, 1. 30, for emblem read relic. P. 220, 
last line, and p. 221, 1. 1, for prepareth read 
presageth. 

P. 385, col. 1, to the article ataire add is a 
sister-form of aitire guarantee. 

P. 392, col. 1, ll. 2, 3, for ‘Can... pipe” 
read In Laud 610, fo. 5b. 1, fetal (leg. fethal) is 
glossed by mind ‘‘ relic.” 

P. 392, col. 2, in the article forsaide, for 
meaning obscure read staidness. 

P. 397, col. 2, for ‘‘ othair, sick”? read othar, 
gen. othair, « sick person (duine othair, 2711, is 
a phrase like peta sinnaig, 1654). 

P. 402, col. 2, for provide... food read 
augur, presage, cognate with tuar omen. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 

[In Mr. Stokes’s letter in the AcADEMyY for 
May 3, 1890, p. 303, col. 3, for tol. read col. 
P. 304, col. 1, 1. 33, for casin read caoin; 1, 66, 
for Brenain read Brenainn. | 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SUNDAY, May 11, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
* Portugal,” by. Sehhor Batatha Reis. 

730 p.m. Ethical: **Unrecognised Responsi- 
bilities,” by Mises Helen Dendy. 

Monday, May 12, 8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, “Sugar, Tea, Noffee, and Oncoa, their 
bee Preparation, and Uses,” III., by Mr, Richard 

annister, 

8 as. saan: ets ay hical Con- 
ception of Proper rof. J. Brough. 

Po D.m. Library Association : Monthly Meeting. 

8.30 pm. Geographical: “The Karun River 
and the Commer Geography of South-West 
Pereia,’’ by the Hon. George Curzon. ' 

Turspay, May 13,3 pm. Royal Institution: “The 
Arts of Engraving,” II., by Mr. Louis Fagan. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: “ The Military 
Deteare Forces of the Colonies,” by Col, John F. 

wen, 

8p.m. Civil Engineers. 

8 a=. Society 3 Arts : “The Use of Alloys in 
Art Metal Worx,” by Prof. W. JU. Roberts-Austen. 

8.30 pm. Anthropological: ‘A New Lustru- 
ment for Measuring the Velocity of the Arm or 
other Limb,” by Mr. Francis Galton; ‘‘ The Ethno- 
graphical Basis of Language, with special reference 
to the Customs and Language of Hunza,” by Dr. 
G. W. Leitner; ‘The Wiltshire Circles,” by Mr. 
A. L Lewis. 

WEDNESDAY, May 14,3 0.m, Society of Arts: “ Prof. 
E ihu Thomson's Electro-Magnetic Induction Ex- 
periments,” by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 

8pm. Oymmrodorion: * The Development of 
Music in Wales from a Historical Point of View,” 
with 1l'ustrations, by Mr. D. Emlyn Evans. 

8pm, Geological: ** The so-called Upper-Lias 
Olay of Down Cliffs,” by Mr.S S Buckman; * Some 
New Mammals from the Red and Norwich Crags,’ 
by Mr. E. T. Newton; “Burrows and Tracks 
of Invertebrate Animals in Palaeozoic Rocks, and 
other Markings,” by Sir J. W. Dawson; ‘' Contact- 
Alteration at New Galloway,” by Miss M. I. 
Gardiner. 

THURSDAY, May 15,3pm. Royal Institution: ‘.Flame 
and Explosives,’ IL., by Prof. Dewar. 

56 pm. Society of Arts: “Jamaica and its 
pecthecasing Exhibition,” by Mr. 0. Washington 

ves. 

8 p.m Society of Arts: ‘Design Applied to 
Wood-Carving,” 1II , by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 

8 p.m. Historical: * The Desirability of treating 
History as a Science of Origins,” by Mr. J. 8. 
Stuart Glennie. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “ ey EE Acid,” 
by Prof. Thorpe and Mr. Barker North ; ‘‘ The Ten 
Isomeric Dichloronaphthalenes,” and * The Action 
of Chlorine on Naphthalene and Naphthslene Deri- 
vatives,” by Prof. Armstrong end Mr. W. P. 
Wynne; “A Third Navhthaquinone,’ by Prof. 
Meldola and Mr. Frank Hughes. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineera. 

FrIpAy,. May 16,5 p.m. Physical: ** Huygens’s Gearing 
in Illustration of Electric Induction,” by Lord 
Rayleigh; “Dr. R. Konig’s Researches on the 
Physical Basis of Music,’ by Prof. Sylvanus P. 
Thompson. 

7.20 p.m, Oivil Engineers: Students’ Meeting- 

8 p.m. Philological : ry my | Meeting, 
—_ by the President, the Rev. Dr. Richard 

orris, 

9p.m, Royal Institution : ‘The Photographic 
Image,” by Prot. R. Meldola 

SATURDAY, May 17,3v.m. Royal Institution ; ‘‘ Recent 
Excavations in Greece,” II., by Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein. 








SCIENCE. 
TWO VOLUMES OF FOREIGN THEOLOGY. 
Die Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priester- 
thums. Von Wolf Wilhelm Grafen Bau- 
dissin. (Leipzig.) 
La Religion dans la Bible. Par C. G. 


Chavannes. Vol. II. ‘*Le Nouveau 
Testament.” (Leyden.) 


Tue volume of Prof. Baudissin—he is a count 
as well as a professor, but I prefer to call him 
by his nobler title—is less what its name 
would imply, a history of the priesthood in 
the Old Testament, than an enquiry into the 


age of what is known as the Priestly Code, 


that is to say, the central portion of the 
Pentateuch. According to a famous theory, 
supported, among others, by the great names 
of Kuenen and Wellhaueen, this document, 
called for shortness P., is, in all its essentials, 
a post-exilic work; and to that theory the 
majority of authorised critics seem to have 
given in theiradhesion. Nevertheless, various 
weighty judgments may be qaoted in favour 
of a less extreme view ; and among these not 


value, have evidently been formed without 
the slightest prejudice in favour of orthodox 
or traditional beliefs ; and he writes in a spirit 
as different as possible from that which 
animates certain controversialists who are 
periodically permitted to make English 
scholarship ridiculous in the pages of the 
Contemporary Review. His cool and close 
reasonings move in a sphere far removed from 
the camels of Major Conder and the crypto- 
gams of Sir Willism Dawson. 

Prof. Baudissin’s method is first to give an 
account of the Hebrew priesthood, its consti- 
tution, functions, and privileges, as described 
in P., and then to pass in review the other 
books of the Old Testament about whose date 
and authorship there is less disagreement, 
with the object of determining what evidence 
they supply as regards the point at issue, 
what position their writers occupy in reference 
to the pretensions of the Levitical legislation. 
In this part of his work he assumes as estab- 
lished that literary analysis of the Hexateuch 
which has been presented under its most 
finished form by Wellhausen and Kuenen, 
and is almost unanimously accepted by con- 
temporary criticism. To a certain extent 
also his investigations go to confirm the 
conclusions of the more advanced school. 
He holds with them that the monopoly 
of sacrificial functions by a  sacerdotal 
caste was unknown until a comparatively 
late date in Hebrew history. He holds 
with Wellhausen that the caste subsequently 
formed, and known under the name of 
Levites, were connected not by descent but 
by community of functions, and that their 
alleged ancestor Levi was a purely fictitious 
personage ; but he dissents from Wellhausen’s 
theory that there was in ancient times a real 
tribe of Levi, having nothing sacerdotal about 
it, which was subsequently lost and whose 
name was assumed by the ministry of the 
altar. He believes that the Zadokides or 
priests of Jerusalem did not originally claim 
descent from Aaron, but, on the contrary, 
regarded him as the ancestor of the priests of 


-|the Northern Kingdom, whose worship of 


oxen is, according to Prof Baudissin, satirised 
in the story of the golden calf. He also 
accepts the prevailing opinion that the Deu- 
teronomic legislation dates from the reign of 
Josiah; he admits, unlike Kittel, that its 
author or compiler ignores any such impass- 
able barricr between Aaronides and other 
Levites as is assumed by P.; and he concedes 
to Wellhausen that the Deuteronomic feasts are 
of an altogether different, simpler, more rustic 
type as compared with those prescribed by the 
Priestly Code. Nevertheless, he holds that 
the latter is not really the more recent of the 
two, but was drawn up very nearly in its 
present form at about the same period, that is 
under Josiah. The profound discrepancy 
between the two documents he interprets as 
geographical rather than historical, P. repre- 
senting the tradition of the city and the 
temple, D. the tradition of the country and 
the high-places. Still, even gronting that 


D. was, as Prof. Baudissin supposes, the 
work of a country priest, the fact remains 
that it was promulgated in Jerusalem under 
the auspices of Hilkiah, who, whether we 





are to give him the title of ‘ high-priest ” 


the least considerable is that of Prof. Bau-{or not, was of all men surely the most in- 
dissin. His opinions, whatever may be their | terested in upholding the exclusive privileges 


of his order. It seems a rather ineffectual 
way of dealing with this objection to 
assume, as our author does, that ‘ Hil- 
kiah may have been far above the narrow- 
minded tendencies of the corporation at 
whose head he stood” (p. 231). Nor does it 
help us much to be told that the centralisation 
of public worship, however disadvantageous 
it may have been to the inferior Jerusalemite 
priests (by exposing them to the intrusive 
competition of their rural brethren) “could 
only add to the power and influence of the 
high priest by extending his authority over 
all the priests outside Jerusalem” (p. 284). 
For Prof. Baudissin himself has already sug- 
gested—he can scarcely know it as a fact— 
that the office of ministering at the high 
places was, at atime when those sanctuaries 
were tolerated, in the gift of the Zadokides 
(p. 203), and therefore one must suppose cf 
their chief. Hilkiah must not only have been 
very liberal but very brave if at one and the 
same moment he undertook to bully Josiah, 
to deprive the rural Levites of their living, to 
renounce a valuable piece of patronage for 
himself, and to let loose a crowd of hungry 
competitors on his own immediate sub- 
ordinates. We can compare him to nobody 
but the supposed country priest who fabricated 
Deuteronomy for the sake of denouncing the 
sanctuaries with which all his own interests 
and affections must have been intimately 
bound up. 

It has been mentioned that, in the opinion 
of Prof. Baudissin, the Zadokide priesthood, 
who during the whole pre-exilic period 
presided over the temple services, did not at 
first claim descent from Aaron, but on the 
contrary would have repudiated such a lineage 
as only fit for their idolatrous rivals the 
priests of Bethel. Now as P. embodies a 
genealogical theory very much the reverse of 
this, it must necessarily have been drawn up 
at a period long posterior to the rise of the 
house of Zadok, and even, we must suppose, 
considerably after the time when the prophecy 
contained in 1 Sam. ii. 27-36, on which the 
whole theory is based, was written. Accord- 
ingly, if Wellhausen and Kuenen are justified 
in assigning a post-Deuteronomic date to the 
passage in question, the case against them is 
ruined. Prof. Baudissin does not even men- 
tion Kuenen’s arguments, which, however, 
deeerve attention, being partly based on con- 
siderations of style (see his Onderzoek, i. 
p. 377); while his answer to Wellhausen 
is most unsatisfactory. To urge that there 
were no priests’ offices to give away after the 
centralisation of public worship in Jerusalem 
(p. 202) is irrelevant as against the theory 
that the “offices” referred to were those 
filled by the ministering Levites; and it 
seems natural to assume that the great in- 
crease of work thrown on the central sanc- 
tuary by ‘Josiah’s reforms would involve a 
corresponding multiplication of the posts to 
be distributed—perhaps even extending to 
the superior grades of the hierarchy. 

Ezekiel is often quoted by the advocates of 
Grai’s theory as one who, although himself a 
priest, entirely ignores the Levitical law. 
According to our author, the prophet shows 
his acquaintance with its provisions by re- 





enacting some of them under a more stringent 
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and therefore, he argues, a more developed 
form. But it seems just as likely that the 
régime eventually established was a com- 
promise between the extreme views of a 
rather urpractical dreamer and the traditions 
of pre-txilic times. Ezekiel would scarcely 
have ventured to remodel ordinances which 
he and his colleagues regarded as not only of 
divine origin but also of enormous antiquity ; 
and apart from this, it remains an insurmount- 
able difficulty that he should ignore any 
hereditary distinction between priests — 
whether Aaronides or Zadokides—and other 
Levites. 

Prof. Baudissin’s principal objection to 
Grat’s theory is that there was not sufficient 
time for such a development as it assumes 
between the promulgation of Deuteronomy 
and the establishment of the Levitical Code 
after the return from Bablyon. Perhaps he 
underrates the possibilities of elaborating a 
new system during the period of exile. But, 
of course, owing to our imperfect acquaint- 
ance with Jewish history, there are objections 
to every possible theory on the subject, and 
that theory will survive which involves us in 
the fewest or least formidable difficulties and 
best accounts for all the facts. Prof. Baudissin 
cannot, as a rule, be accused of not doing 
justice to the argumen's on the other side; 
but there is one, and a strong one, which I 
think he has overlooked. This is the general 
recemblance of tone between the histori al 
portions of P. and of Chronicles. Both 
indulge in numerical statements of a mani- 
festly fictitious and extravagant character ; 
both are partial to genea'’ogies of not much 
greater authenticity ; and both are animated 
by the same spirit of fanatical hatred for 
everything outside the pale of Judaism. If, 
as Prof. Baudissin supposes, the compiler of 
our Deuteronomy was also the compiler of the 
whole Pentateucb, it is remarkable that he 
should nowhere have betrayed any acqupint- 
ance with the historical sections of P., while 
freely using the document known as J E., or, 
if Kittel be right, E. alone. 

M. Chavannes’ volume is the sequel of a 
work on the religion of the Bible, of which 
the first part, dealing with the Old Testament, 
was noticed in the Acapemy of January 26, 
1889. M. Chavannes occupies a standpoint 
made sufficiently familiar to English readers 
by Robert Elsmere. True religion—the reli- 
gion of Jesus—is for him the love of God 
manifested in the love of the believers for one 
another, and what St. Paul meant by faith is 
an ideal state making us the children of God 
tbrough aninward renovation. Such doctrines 
as the Messiahship of Jesus, the atoning 
efficacy of his death, and his second coming 
on the earth to be followed by a retributive 
dispensation of happiness and misery, he 
regards as alien ingredients disturbing the 
pure beauty of the primitive gospel. This 
idea is in itself not new; but the interest of 
the work lies rather in the author’s attempt 
to determine the various attitudes of the New 
Testament writers towards whet he assumes 
to be the sole vital element of their creed. 
The most striking sections sre, in my opinion, 
those on the Acts of the Apostles and on the 
Fourth Gospel. His judgment on Acts is 
very severe. Its religious value is very 
slight. The work of a Catholic in the bad 
sense, it enormously over-estimates the impor- 





tance of external agreement, of a uniform 
doctrine and discipline. To make believe 
that such a superficial harmony had prevailed 
among the founders of Christianity is the 
writer’s object, and to attain it he systematic- 
ally falsifies the early history of the Church, 
and softens down the salient oppositions of 
doctrine at the cost of reducing all doctrine 
to an innutritious pulp; while, as in a more 
developed Catholicism, the specious show of 
peace within the fold has for its reverse side 
a bitter hatred for all without it. The Fourth 
Gospel is, contrariwise, a protest against this 
narrow traditional ccclesiasticism, as also 
against the materialism, the unintelligence of 
the Synoptics. “The disciple whom Jesus 
loved” is neither St. John nor any other 
eye-witness in the flesh, but the ideal believer 
who at any time and in any place bears wit- 
ness to Christ, and comprehends the meaning 
of his mission in spirit and in truth—nay, 
more, who by faith b:comes identified with 
Christ, for, according to our author, nothing 
less than this is implied in the dying 
Redeemer’s bequest of his mother to the 
beloved disciple. M. Chavannes explains the 
absence of all concrete and definite teaching 
from this Gospel by its polemic purpose, by 
interpreting it as ‘‘ a defence of the spirituality 
and personality of religion at an epoch when 
authoritative and ritualistic tendencies were 
beginning to manifest themselves” (p. 254). 
Nevertheless, he holds that its purpose was 
marred by the admission of a theosopby with 
which true religion has nothing to do. 

Space precludes any further discussion of 
this little volume, whose interest and origin- 
ality have, it is hoped, been made sufficiently 
evident. A.rrep W. Benn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PERSIAN CATALOGUE OF THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY. 
University College of Wales, Aber ystwith; 
April 29, 1890, 

I feel greatly obliged to Mr. E, G. Browne 
for his kind and appreciative review of the 
first part of my Bodleian Catalogue (ACADEMY, 
April 26); and I shall be glad to avail myself of 
his hints and suggestions for the Addenda at 
the end of the second part, now in the press. 

But in justice to myself Iam bound to say 
that—for the very reasons indicated by the 
reviewer himself—I never aimed at an absolute 
completeness of bibliographical references. In 
fact, I could not do so with regard to Eastern 
editions, as the Bodleian Library is not well 
stockedin that department; andit was notalways 
possible for me to have recourse to the exhaus- 
tive collection of the British Museum, especially 
as I had to carry the work through the press 
while in Aberystwith. Besides, most of the 
omissions mentioned in the review concern edi- 
tions issued only two or three years ago; that 
is to say at the very time of, or even after, the 
printing of those portions of the Catalogue 
which deal with Persian poetry and Siifism. I 
may state in this connection that the work has 
been in the press for more than ten years. I 
regret very much not to have mentioned the 
important publication of Pelly and Wollaston 
on Persian passion plays; but this is due to 
mere oversight, as I know the book well 
enough and esteem it greatly. 

H, Erué. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS., 


THE May number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute is not particularly 
rich in original papers. Mr. Sydney Skertchly— 
who is engaged in the search for gold in North 
Borneo, and who when in this country wrote a 
memoir on the manufacture of gun-flints —des- 
cribes with much clearness the primitive pro- 
cesses of producing fire in Borneo, dwelling 
especially on the use of the fire-syringe, au 
example of which has been sent by him to Dr. 
Tylor for the Oxford Museum. The native 
processes are being rapidly superseded by the 
use of matches. Dr. Rivk, of Copenhagen, 
contributes a paper on the ‘Origin of the 
Eskimo,” the views in which are opposed by 
Dr. John Rae. Mr. Beardmore describes the 
customs of the natives of Mowat in New 
Guinea, his notes having been procured by 
Prof. Haddon in reply to Mr. Frazer’s pub- 
lished schedule of queries. This number of the 
Journal also contains the anniversary address 
delivered last February by Dr. Beddoe, the 
president of the institute. 


Tue April number of the Scottish Review 
(Alexander Gardner) opens with a general 
view of ‘‘The Early Ethnology of the British 
Isles,” by Prof. Rhys, which forms the first 
instalment of his Rhind lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh last winter. Apparently all the 
six lectures are thus to be published quarterly. 
The professor, who treats the subject almost 
entirely from the philological point of view, 
begins by explaining the recognised distinction 
of Neo-Celtic languages into two groups—the 
Goidelic and the Brythonic. He then points 
the same distinction in ancient Gaul, where the 
Celtae proper belong to the Goidelic, and the 
Belgae to the Brythonic group. The principle 
of this classification consists, as is well known, 
in the transformation of an original Q into 
Goidelic C and Brythonic P (mac=map=son). 
Prof. Rhys goes on to showtbat a similar distinc- 
tion may be traced in Italy (where the Latios 
alone belong to the P class), and also in Greece, 
contrasting the Attic és with the Ionic «as; 
while nothing of the sort is to be found in the 
other branches of the Aryan family. In each 
case it seems probable that the Q groups repre- 
sent an earlier race than the P groups. 
Finally, the author hazards a conjecture that 
all the several P groups started from acommon 
home in central Europe (say, Switzerland), 
where the primitive Aryan phonology was 
modified by some non-Aryan element. In 
subsequent lectures the non-Aryan element in 
the population of the British Isles will be 
discussed. 


‘THE Contemporary for May has an article 
entitled ‘‘The Race Basis of Indian Politics.” 
The author, Mr. H. H. Risley, who has for 
some years past been engaged on an ethno- 
graphic survey of Bengal and Northern India, 
here prints a summary of his results. He seems 
to have adopted, in the main, two methods in 
his investigations: (1) an anthropometrical 
record of individuals; and (2) an inquiry into 
the usages, and specially the marriage customs, 
of certain tribes. From the former, he draws 
the general conclusion that the so-called 
‘‘Aryan” element in the population of 
Northern India regularly diminishes as we 
proceed from West to East, and also as we 
descend from the higher to the lower castes. 
This, of course, is in accordance with what 
might be expected ; the value of Mr. Risley’s 
work is that he has reduced common knowledge 
to precise scientific data. He then goes on to 
suggest, from his study of marriage customs, 
that the traditional origin of lower castes from 
intermarriages may possibly have more founda- 
tion than is generally supposed. Finally—in 
view of what is known in India as the Congress 
movement for national representation in the 
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legislative councils —he proposes that the 
example of recent administrative reforms in 
Prussia should be followed, by reorganising 
the panchdyat, and giving greater authority to 
the village headmen. He would thus supply a 
broad popular basis for rural representation. 


THE Open Court, of Chicago—a weekly 
journal devoted to the work of conciliating 
religion with science, which deserves to be 
better known in this country—contains, in its 
number for April 10, a letter from Canon Isaac 
Taylor on ‘“‘The Cradle of the Aryans,” in 
which he argues against Prof. Max Miiller’s 
view that the origioal home of the Aryans is to 
be sought for on the Pamir. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ International 
Scientific Series,’ published by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., will be The 
Colours of Animals, by Mr. E. B. Poulton, 
illustrated with frontispiece and sixty-six wood- 
cuts. The author’s chief object has been to 
demonstrate the utility of colour and marking 
in animale, He holds that in the majority of 
cases Natural Selection suffices to account for 
the results, and supports these views by a 
large umount of experimental evidence, mainly 
selected from the Lepidoptera. 


Messrs, NEILL & Co., of Edinburgh, have 
published an Index to the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, from its founda- 
tion in 1783. These 7’ransactions now consist of 
thirty-four volumes, the first of which appeared 
in 1789, so that they just cover the period of 
one hundred years. The Index proper consists 
of: (1) a list of the contents of the volumes in 
chronological order ; (2) a list of the prominent 
obituary notices ; (3) an alphabetical index of 
authors, with their papers; and (4) an a)pha- 
betical index of subjects. The permanent 
value of the work has been enhanced by 
prefixing a brief history of the Society, together 
with illustrative documents, and by append- 
ing a jist of members, recipients of prizes, 
&c. The Royal Society of Edinburgh differs 
from the Royal Society of London in that, by 
the terms of its charter [Societatem, quae non 
solum in scientiis matheseos, physices, chemiae, 
medicinae, et historiae naturalis verum etiam 
in iis quae ad archaeologiam, philologiam, et 
literaturam spectent, versetur], the promotion 
of literature is included as well as the promotion 
of science. The early volumes of the Transac- 
tions regularly contain papers ‘‘in the literary 
class,” and Sir Walter Scott was president from 
1820 to 1831. But, though candidates may 
still be proposed as being ‘‘ well versed in polite 
literature,” the Society has, as a matter of fact, 
long been as purely scientific as that of London. 
It numbers at present close upon 500 fellows, 
besides 54 honorary fellows, of whom 34 are 
foreigners. Finally, itis not unworthy of note 
that the firm of Messrs. Neill and Co., who have 
been printers to the Society since its founda- 
tion, have prepared this handsome volume as 
@ gift to the fellows. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Philological 
Society will be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, May 16, at 8 
p.m. The retiring president, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Morris, will deliver an address; and 
Mr. Henry Bradley, joint-editor of the New 
English Dictionary, will be proposed as 
his successor. 

_ Mrssrs. RivineTons have now ready for 
issue Mr, E, R. Wharton’s long-expected Ltyma 
Latina. Like the companion volume, Htyma 
Graeca (1882), this is, in the main, an etymo- 


logical lexicon of the classical language. 
Taking the sixteen Latin authors of the first 
rank, from Plautus to Juvenal, Mr. Wharton 
finds that they use about 3055 words which 
are not derivatives or compounds. Of these, 
about 1130 are “ inherited” words, having cog- 
nates in cther ‘‘ Celtindic ” languages; about 
930 are ‘: manufactured”’ words; about 615 are 
‘‘imported”’ from Greek or elsewhere; and 
about 380 are left as of obscure origin. Of the 
derivations given in his book, the author 
believes about 360 to be new, including such 
familiar words as almus, cervix, dirus, elegans, 
flamma, grex, hospes, ipse, lis, materia, non, 
Oficium, pulcher, quantus, ramus, sodalis, testa, 
vehemens. But besides the etymological lexicon 
proper, which fills 118 pages, Mr. Wharton has 
prefixed an Introduction dealing generally with 
the Ursprache of the ‘‘Celtindic” languages, 
and a Note on “ Hidden Quantities in Latin.” 
He has also appended a second Part, containing 
a sketch of comparative etymology, based upon 
the vocalic and consonantal changes which 
result from a comparison of Latin, &c., with 
the Ursprache. It will be seen, then, that 
Etyma Latina is more than an etymological 
lexicon; it may rather be called a study in 
comparative philology, illustrated by the word 
changes of Latin. 


THE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contain the following 
articles :—‘‘ Oriental Testimonies regarding 
Khvétuk Das,” by Dr. O. Casartelli; ‘‘ The 
Deluge Tradition and its Remains in Ancient 
China,” by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie; ‘‘ A 
Buddhist Repertory,” by Prof. C. de Harlez ; 
‘*Did the Assyrians know the Sexes of the 
Date-palm,” by Dr. J. Bonavia; ‘The Cam- 
paign of Sargon II. (pc. 712) against Judea,” 
by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Mancugster GortueE Soorety.— ( Wednesday, 
March 26 ) 


Dr. Warp, president, in the chair.—Messrs. 
Finlayson and Preisinger read papers on ‘‘ The 
Life and Work of William Taylor, of Norwich,’’ 
one of the first pioneers of modern German litera- 
ture in England. Mr. Finlayson gave an account 
of Taylor’s life, which he prefaced by some 
remarks on Oarlyle’s somewhat unfair criticism of 
Taylor's Historic Survey of German Poetry (repub- 
lished in Oarlyle’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Evssays”’). 
William Taylor was born in 1765, at Norwich, 
then the centre of an intellectual life anda literary 
activity without its equal in the provinces. In his 
tenth year he was sent as a boarder to the Rev. 
B. Barbauld, chiefly known as the husband of Mrs. 
Barbauld. This learned lady exercised a marked 
influence on Taylor, both then and when she sub- 
mitted the MS. translations of her favourite pupil 
to the Literary Society of Edinburgh. In his 
fourteenth year Taylor was sent by his father (a 
well-to-do merchant) on the grand tour—Italy, 
Switzerland, France—mainly for the advancement 
of his commercial career; but the lad’s tastes lay 
rather in the direction of literature than commerce, 
and it was the language and literature of the 
countries he visited that attracted his chief 
attention. In July, 1781, he sgain went abroad, 
this time to Germany, where he spent a year in 
Detmold to acquire the language. Happily, he got 
into a thoroughly literary circle, and not many 
months passed before he came under the spell of a 
language and literature which was at that time not 
only rousing individual minds into unwonted 
activity but moving the nation itself. In 1782 
Taylor returned home, brimful of enthusiasm for 
German literature, which was then all but un- 
known in England, in spite of the fact that the 
court was essentially German, and that German 
music, in the person of Handel, was warmly 
appreciated. From 1791 till his death in 1836, 
Taylor devoted himself exclusively to literature ; 
and the main aim of his work is thus told by Lucy 
Aiken five years after his death:—‘‘To what 


for the cast of his thought and style to German 
models, it is not for one unacquainted with that 
language to determine; but, whatever may have 
been his obligations, they were assuredly not un- 
requited. Whon his acquaintance with this 
literature began, there was probably no English 
translation of any German author which had not 
been made through the medium of the French; 
and he is very likely to have been the first Eng- 
lishman of letters to read Goethe, Wieland, 
Lessing, and Biirger in the original. He hastened 
to spread the fame of his new favourites, and from 
this time translations or imitations—more or less 
close—from the German formed the bulk of his 
writings.”” Ooncerning Taylor’s first translation 
from the German—that of Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore,”’ 
the same lady gives an interesting anecdote, 
gathered from the lips of Sir Walter Scott himself 
as he was relating it to Mrs. Barbauld. After 
reminding her that long before the ballad was 
printed she had carried it with her to Edinburgh 
and read it to Dugald Stewart, ‘‘ he,” said Scott, 
‘*repeated all he could remember of it to me, and 
this, madam, was what made me a poet. I had 
several times attempted the more regular kinds of 
poetry without success, but here was something I 
thought I could do.’? Before long, indeed, Taylor 
was exercising a quiet but powerful influence on a 
wide circle, to whom he was known as the first 
German scholar of his day. Among others 
(besides Scott), Southey and Ooleridge acknow- 
ledged their obligations to him. Asa translator, 
he is best known by his renderings of ‘‘ Lenore,” 
Lessing’s ‘Nathan der Weise,’? and Goethe’s 
‘* Tphigenie.”” But he was also one of the moat 
prolific, original, and discriminating contributors 
to the periodical literature of his day; and his 
articles on foreign literature gave a character to 
the Monthly Review and the Monthly Magazine above 
all their rivals. —Mr. Preisinger then read a paper 
on *‘ William Taylor es a Translator of German 
Poetry,” with special reference to his version of 
Goethe’s ‘“‘Iphigenie.’? The lecturer divided 
translators into three oa classes—(1) those 
who imitate the mate: elements of form in the 
original, such as words, syntax, metre—the close 
translators; (2) those who imitate the less tangible 
elements of form, and aim at reproducing the 
leading qualities and, through them, the general 
effect of the original—the fr:e translators; (3) 
those who are content with reproducing the sense 
of the original, giving it, for the most part, a 
form of their own—the imitators. As examples 
of these classes may be named Bayard ‘Taylor's 
‘* Faust ’’ for the first, Oary’s *‘ Dante’’ for the 
second, and Pope's ‘‘ Iliad” for the third class. 
Taylor’s work is never close, but usually free 
translation, sometimes even imitation; but, as an 
imitator, where Taylor improves upon his original, 
it is not by oe by simplifying and 
compressing it, sometimes even by rendering it 
more forcible. His strength lies in dignity and 
impressiveness rather than in tenderness and 
grace; hence he is more successful in an ode of 
Klopstock’s than in Goethe’s lyrics or ballads. 
After giving examples of there qualities of 
Taylor's work in his translations from Klopstock, 
Lessing, and Biirger, the lecturer discussed more 
fully Taylor's version of Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenic,” 
in which, in spite of the freedom of the rendering, 
the translator comes very near to the original. Of 
the qualities of dignity, simplicity, impressiveness, 
and grace, by which the style of the ‘ Iphigenie”’ 
is distinguished, Taylor chiefly succeeds in repro- 
ducivg the first three. plain yet noble 
diction, his impressive rendering of tropes and 
metaphor, the simplicity of his cast of thought and 
syntax, currespond closely to the effect of Goetbe’s 
style in the ‘‘ Iphigenie”’; and his bent towards 
conciseness stands him in good stead in rendering 
Goethe’s single lines of passionate dialogue, 5? 
hard for the translator. On the other hand, 
Taylor’s desire for the forcible, the direct, the 
natural, sometimes carries him too far. He is in 
places stiff and bald where Goethe is full of flow- 
ing grace, and he scarcely equals the music of 
Goethe’s verse ; but he rises to the occasion in all 
important passages, and is seldom unworthy of his 
model.—The president, in a few brief remarks, 
expressed his concurrence, in the main points, 
with the views expressed by the two lecturers on 








extent he was indebted for his literary stores and 


Taylor’s merits as a pioneer and translator of 
German poetry. 
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Ouirron Saaksrzre Socirety.—(Ssturday, 
April 26.) 

Watrer Stracuan, Exa., in the chair.—Mr. J. W. 
Mills gave a summary of Mr. F. G. Fleay’s theory 
of the authorsbip of ‘‘ Timon of Athens,’’ which 
is that the nuzleus, the valuable part of the play, 
is Shakspere’s, and that this was completed for the 
stage by a second hand (New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, 1874, part 1). If this theory be true, 
the editors of the Folio showed their reverence for 
Shakspere’s memory in a whimsically absurd 
fashion. To reject ‘‘ Pericles,’ and yet to take 
the nucleus ot ‘‘Timon,’’ with its bursts of 
splendid poetry, and foist upon it such mountains 
of veritable rubbish, seems ‘an act of amazing 
absurdity.—Miss Emma Phipson in ‘‘A Few 
Words on Timon”’ said that the interest in the 
play lies almost entirely in the character of Timon. 
The others do not change or (develop, but remain 
much as we see them at first. There is no reason 
to believe that Shakspere sat down deliberately to 
write a play with a purpose; but doubtless the 
experience of life and the knowledge of character 
which he had gained by his close study of human 
nature led him, perhaps unconsciously, to trace 
events to causes, especially in his later plays, and 
to show how inevitably certain conduct leads to a 
certain result. Shakspere, by a strong similarity 
of treatment, shows this in ‘‘ Lear,’’ ‘* Coriolanus,”’ 
and ‘‘Timon.”? Timon’s predominant quality is 
vanity. Only a vain man whose self-love had been 
wounded to the quick could so turn upon those 
whom he had once professed to love. We may 
well fancy that Shakspere drew the character of 
Timon from some young noblemen of his own 
time. Timon, with a princely fortune recently 
inherited, has Jittle sence of justice, and even in 
his prosperous days gives a hint of the choleric, 
headetrong temper which he afterwards allows to 
master him so completely. Why does he turn 
misanthrope? Why thould he hate all men 
because of the injuries ioflicted on him by a few ? 
Is it not because his mind is ill-balanced almost 
to the verge of insanity? His professed love for 
mankind is as unreasonable as his professed 
hate. His philanthropy is as fale as 
his misanthropy. Unjust in his anger, he 
would revenge himeelf upon innocent people, 
upon those he had never known, and he curses all 
the inhabitants of Athe.s. He complains bitterly 
of the loss of his friends, but he had done nothing 
to deserve a friend, and had evidently failed to 
win the heart of a single Athenian. He trusted 
without discretion, and his punishment is that he 
can never trust again. Mr. Walter Strachan read 
@ piper on ‘‘ Misanthropy in Timon of Athena,” 
comparing the misanthropy of Timon with that of 
Apemantus. That of Timon, if irrational, is at least 
intelligible, for the meanness and lies and base 
ingratitude of his crowd of parasites was some 
cause; but for that of Apemantus there is no 
reason, unless it is to be found in his poverty, the 
pinch of which was intensified by the knowledge 
that he was witty and clever, and he may have 
felt like the hero in Lytton’s ‘‘ Money,” a play 
which contains many suggestions probably derived 
from ‘‘ Timon of Athens,’”? Shakspere chose the 
theme of misanthropy because it suited his frame 
of mind at that period of his life, when his con- 
ception of man was shaded with a misbelicf in 
human goodness.—Miss E Maud Williams brought 
forward *‘ Some Different Readings in the Text of 

Timon of Athens,’ ’’ which, as there is no quarto 
of the play, consists of emendations of various 
editors.—Mr. L M. Griffiths read a paperon *‘ The 
Emblem References in ‘Timon of Athens,’” begin- 
ning with a short account of the emblem books to 
which Shakspere may have been indebted, and 
then citing the references given in that interesting 
but too little valued book Shakspere and the Emblem 
Writers, by Henry Green, who has facilitated the 
labours of investigators by the full and varied 
indexes he has provided for them in his careful 
and paiustaking work. 


AnrorgLian Society.—(Mondiy, April 28.) 


Suapwortn H. Hopeson, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr, P. Daphne read a paper on ‘‘ Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent.” In an examination and 
criticism of the work, he endeavoured to show that 
the author's description of ‘‘ certitude’? exceeded 

© real condition of that state of consciousness 





by postulating not only conviction (or assent 
satisfied by investigation and experience), but also 
actual objective truth or reality in the object of 
certitude. Also that the assent thus given, though 
sufficient for all purposes of practice, as we have 
nothing elee to go upon while choice is imperative 
on each of us, permits and to some extent 
requires the speculative judgment to be held ia 
suspense, to the extent, at least, of the recognition 
of the partial and conditioned character of our 
knowledge.—The paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion, in which Prof. Romanes, the Rev. P. N. 
Waggett, and the president took part. 


Rovat Socrety or Lireraturs.—( Anniversary 
Meeting, Tuesday, April 30 ) 

Sir Patrick Cotaunovn, president, in the chair. 
The address of the president having been read, the 
following were elected officers and council for the 
ensuing year: President —Sir P. Colquhoun ; Vice- 
Presidents—The Duke of Devonshire, Sir H. O. 
Rawlinson, Sir O. Nicholson, Sir Collingwood 
Dickson, Sir O. T. Newton, Mr. J. Haynes, Dr. 
W. Kuighton, Lord Halsbury, the Master of St. 
John’s College, Oambridge, the Duke of North- 
umberland ; Council—P. W. Ames, F. Bennock, 
J. W. Boney, E. W. Brabrook (secretary), O. H. E. 
Carmichael (foreign secretary), Baron G. de 
Worms, W. H. Garrett, T. R. Gill (librarian), 
Ool. J. Hartley, Major A. Heales, E. G. Highton, 
R. A. D. Lithgow, Mejor G. A. Raikes, H. J. 
Reid, Dr. G. A. Tucker, Dr.G. G. Zerffi; Auditors— 
The Earl of Limerick, J. Henniker Heaton. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I. 

THERE is nothing very sensational or very 
striking about this year’s display at the Royal 
Academy, and the general impression left by an 
examination of the paintings and plastic works 
in the round there brought together is conse- 
quently nct a very vivid one. Thus even the 
diligent observer, after a conscientious first 
examination of the galleries, is apt to 
pronounce the show a mediocre one, rather 
beneath than above the usual sufficiently 
modest Jevel. This would, nevertheless, in our 
opinion, be a hasty and not altogether a fair 
judgm.nt. It must be conceded to those who 
take the lowest view that there is still evident 
on almost every side a want of concentration, a 
want of definiteness in the artistic aims sought 
to be achieved, and an absence of true style, as 
of authority for good or for evil in technical 
matters. It is still too patent that the main 
object to be attained — if the fates be 
favourable—is to captivate quand méme a so- 
called artistic public, which, affecting a passion- 
ate interest in the productions of English art, 
is still at the best thick-skinned and hard to move. 
The Old Guard—including, alas! some of the 
brightest luminaries who have upheld the 
national flag in former years have very 
palpably turned the brow of the hill, and are 
descending with alarming rapidity. On the 
other hand, it must in fairness be pointed out 
that the level of teehnical achievement is 
slowly but surelyrising, and that the walls of the 
Academy are now but rarely disfigured by such 
displays of lamentable vulgarity of conception 
and grotesque insufficiency of execution as 
have on former occasions brought British art 
into ridicule. The wave of foreign influence 
flowing from French centres has not been 
allowed to submerge the indigenous style so 
absolutely as it has done the most modern 
Scandinavian, American, and even German 
schools; though it is making itself in the 
most opposite quarters very sensibly felt. 

One important feature of the present exhi- 
bition is the presence in unusual numbers of 
works by French-bred American painters, all 
of whom exhibit the very remarkable facility 
of theic race for dexterous assimilation 
and imitation, and prove, nevertheless, 





once again that America, if she has many 
exceedingly skilful practitioners, has as yet no 
national art. The name and the manner of 
Mr. J. 8. Sargent are assuredly by this time 
very familiar to the art-loving public; and not 
less so the sympathetic style of Mr. Edwin 
Abbey; but comparatively strange, except to 
frequenters of the Paris Salon, will be the 
productions of Mr. Dannat, Mr. George Hitch- 
cock, Mr. Ralph Curtis, Mr. Julian Story, aud 
Mr. John Donoghue. Among foreign contribu- 
tors less nearly akin to ourselves in blood are 
M. Emile Wauters, M. Fantin-Latour, and 
M. E. de Blaas. 

Among the absentees we chiefly deplore the 
failure to contribute of the most popular 
sculptor of the day, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, of Mr. 
E. Burne-Jones—an old offender in this way— 
of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, and Mr. Frank 
Bramley. 

In virtue of its vast dimensions, and of the 
laudable ambition which it reveals, priority 
may be accorded to the ‘‘ Death of Cleopatra,” 
by the Hon. John Collier (551). He has 
depicted the form of the crowned enchantress 
as she lies already dead and rigid on her 
megnificent funereal couch—one handmaiden 
writhing in the death-agony on the ground, the 
other still living, and turning away so that she 
may hearken to the sound of spproaching 
footsteps. The scene of the final tragedy is a 
magnificent Egyptian temple with massive 
columns and incised reliefs painted in the 
orthodox fashion, showing as its central feature 
a pair of colossal statues of seated divinities 
sculptured in black basalt. There is dignity, 
if not audacity of movement or true tragic 
force, in the central group ; while the careful 
and pictorially happy rendering of archaeo- 
logical detail on a large scale is worthy of all 
praise. But the scheme of colour is too timid 
and reticent for a work which aspires to be not 
only dramatic but monumentally decorative ; 
and, moreover, the composition bears in itself 
intrinsic evidence that it has been laboriously 
pieced together bit by bit, rather than con- 
ceived asa whole, with the true vision of the 
creative artist. The productions of Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton’s later time prove more and 
more that the true inclination of his art is, and 
ever was, towards sculpture rather than 
painting. Much as he has achieved in the 
former direction, considering that sculpture 
has occupied his later years only, it 
is evident that a greater technical facility 
would have crowned his efforts had his serious 
attention been earlier engaged by this branch 
of plastic art. All three contributions to this 
year’s display are conceived from the sculp- 
tural rather than the pictorial point of view ; 
and at least one of them—the ‘ Bath of 
Psyche ”—if carried out as to its main figure as 
a statue tinted in the true Greek fashion, would 
have been exquisitely harmonious. The 
Solitude” (166) shows a beautiful white- 
robed figure—whose draperies suggest the imita- 
tion Pheidian remains rather than actual models 
—seated musing at the margin of a rocky stream 
or spring. The lines of the virginal form have 
here a very satisfying and rhythmical harmony. 
“The Bath of Psyche” (243)—which should 
still, we think, be styled (as the President did, 
we believe, originally style it) ‘‘ Aphrodite ””— 
shows a consummately well-drawn and wholly 
statuesque divinity in the act of covering her 
undraped limbs with a white drapery. The 
scene is a section of a magnificent atrium or 
hall of the Ionic order, adorned with gilding and 
with a profusion of coloured marbles—the two 
main columns of the background being united 
by a deep violet hanging, which is not brought 
into harmonious relation with the azure of the 
sky. Least satisfying—even if we accept Sir F. 
Leighton’s own standpoint—is the ‘‘ Tragic 
Poetess” (310), in which elegance of pose and 
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appropriately delicate tinting in a mournful 
key cannot blind us to the insufficiency of the 
conception when looked at from its dramatic 
and human aspect. Mr. Poynter's ‘‘On the 
Temple Steps” (866) is nothing more or less 
than a half-draped academic study, carefully 
composed, but vacuous and uninteresting, 
the effect of which is heightened by its 
rich and fantastic environment. The same 
identical academie, minus the drapery, ap- 
pears on a somewhat smaller scale at the 
New Gallery under the title of ‘‘ High Noon.” 
The soaring ambition of Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon in his choice of subject renders it 
necessary to take his ‘‘ Hippolyta’’ with the 
group now under discussion, although he deals 
with his theme more after the fashion of the 
glorified art-student than as the serious artist. 
His Amazonian queen is seen in the ruddy light 
of sunset, not altogether heart- broken at her de- 
feat in equestrian combat at the handsof arobust 
and vulgar Theseus. Such attractiveness as the 
picture has is lent to it by a mode of illumina- 
tion obviously suggested by the impressionistic 
essays in monumental decoration of that curious 
painter, M. Besnard. Since Mr. Jacomb-Hood 
showed at the Grosvenor Gallery his large 
‘*Spring”’ fantasy—the exact title of which 
we cannot recall—he has not made any excur- 
sion of importance into the realms of imagina- 
tive art. To his ‘‘ Witches’ Dance” (1166) cannot 
be denied a measure of the true imaginative 
quality. He has seen, with something of the 
poet’s eye as well as the painter’s, these weird 
revels of comely, well-rounded witches—like 
Goethe’s Junge Hexen in the Walpurgis Nacht 
—who circle in the moonlit glades of a preci- 
pitous mountain forest, urged on to greater fury 
of gyration by a beautiful queen-sorceress stand- 
ing in their midst,!completely nude, and with the 
frenzied mien of Satanic possession. Objection 
might be taken to a certain heaviness of move- 
ment and over-deliberation of execution, and 
to a want of complete harmony in the inter- 
weaving of the lines of the picture; but its 
genuine novelty and power of fascination are 
hardly open to question. Of powerfully sug- 
gestive effect are the uncanny black shadows 
of these circling Maenads of the North, thrown 
sharply by the moon on the stony, uneven 
ground. We should like to place in this group 
—although it is, perbaps, primarily a land- 
scape—-Mr, Arthur Lemon’s ‘‘ Conversion of 
St. Hubert” (470), since he has cleverly 
renewed, by a piquant and not inappropriate 
rendering, this well-worn theme. The mise-en- 
scene is one of those luxuriant green landscapes 
which delight this painter. In its foreground 
appears the doughty hunter in a garb of primi- 
tive simplicity, dismounted and kneeling in 
adoration by the side of his horse as he con- 
templates the mystic stag which fronts him— 
a crucifix of phosphorescent light between its 
horns. 

Imaginative art is not necessarily based on 
mythological or romuntic legend, or, indeed, 
dependent on the mere dé¢/roque of classicality 
or romanticism, as is proved by the absence 
of this subtle and indefinable element in such 
excellent work as is often provided by Mr. 
Alma Tadema and Mr. Pettie. It may, on the 
other hand, be present even in studies dealing 
primarily with the animal world; and this 
is conclusively shown on the present occasion 
in the contributions to the Academy of Mr. 
Watts and Mr. J. M. Swan. Let us first 
take, however, a little gem by the last- 
mentioned artist, ‘The Piping Fisher Boy” 
(465), in which the human element is para- 
mount. Lapping blue waters surround and 
gently caress a flat rock, on the smooth stones 
of which a naked fisher boy lies prone-fluting 
to the fishes who, like the birds of St. Francis, 
crowd round him and lift their heads in ravish- 
ment. A certain subtle charm as of a thing 


| done as a labour of love—and not with one eye 


glancing round the corner at the gros public— 
emanates from this poetic study. But Mr. 
Swan must beware of allowing his love of the 
blue-grey tonality, from which he cannot 
apparently escape, to degenerate into manner- 
ism. The harmony is on this scale charming ; 
but in the larger performances it lacks just 
that self-assertive power, from a decorative 
point of view, which a French painter would 
have known how to impart to it. A splendidly 
passionate design is the same painter’s ‘‘ Lioness 
defending her Cubs” (614), painted, however, 
in so obscure and smoky a variation of the same 
key that, in its present position, it is hardly to 
be made out. Singularly pathetic, and full of 
that human sympathy which no living English 
painter has in such overflowing measure as Mr. 
Watts, is his ‘‘ Patient Life of Unrequited 
Toil’ (437), a nearly life-size study of a 

oor, worn-out white horse cropping the 

erbage on the skirts of a thickset green 
thicket. Alas! that the execution of this 
painting should be marked by the characteristic 
over-anxious hesitancy, and by all those draw- 
backs of the later years which it is unnecessary 
here to particularise in detail ; though they re- 
appear in the portrait ‘‘ Hester Fraser Tytler” 
(196), as in the two contributions to be seen in 
a neighbouring gallery. Would not Mr. Watts 
do wisely to rest satisfied with his well-earned 
laurels and to preserve intact a great reputation 
of which we are all proud ? 

Mr. Frank Dicksee must not take it amiss 
that the consideration of his large and impor- 
tant ‘‘ Redemption of Tannbiiuser” (203) has 
been postponed to that of some works of seem- 
ingly less importance. It presents the cere- 
monies of sepulture which—much as in the 
concluding scene of Wagner’s work—follow 
upon the death of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
ve failing to find her recreant but still be- 
loved knight among the piJgrims who return 
from Rome, happily absolved, she fades gently 
and uncomplainingly into eternity. By the side 
of the bier—over which prays a bishop, with 
attendant monks and acolytes, while the 
knights of the court and the pilgrims moyrn- 
fully crowd round—kneels the dying Tann- 
hiiuser, saved at last by the intercession of the 
saint, while Venus, the demoniacal temptress of 
the mediaeval legend, vanishes wrathfully in a 
red glowof no uncertain origin. The arrange- 
ment of the whole canvas is nothing short of 
consummate, in the studied and successful 
harmony of line which it displays in every por- 
tion of the composition alike; while the 
draughtsmanship of the individual figures 
shows both accuracy and style. The colour 
scheme, if marked by no happy audacity or 
strength of general tone, is appropriate and in 
no sense inharmonious. Yet, with all these 
elements of a fine work—too rarely found in 
English painting—we seem to have before us 
the shell only ; for the true dramatic power, 
which with an invisible thread should bind 
together the elements of the picture, so as to 
give it intellectual and emotional as well as 
mere pictorial unity, is wanting. 

To demand absolute vitality or dramatic sug- 
gestion in what is avowedly a mere decoration— 
though one of a high order—would be to 
look for what such a work need not and cannot 
well possess, without imperilling its chief aim 
—that of gladdening and refreshing the eye 
with brilliant and subtle combinations of line 
and colour. Mr. Albert Moore in our opinion 
attains a very high measure of success— 
assuming this and this only to be his stand- 
point—in his large and beautiful decoration, 
‘© A Summer Night” (487). On a terrace or 
balcony of rich and altogether fanciful design— 
made fresh and beautiful by hanging decora- 
tions of closely interwoven pansies of a pale 
yellow tint, and opening out upon a moonlit 


blue-grey sea—lie the half-draped rosy forms 
of statue-like women, with blonde rippling 
tresses loosely bound. Their draperies and 
those of the couches upon which they recline 
are steely blue, pale primrose, or a more 
positive shadow of yellow; subtle connect- 
ing touches being provided by vases of green 
faience and other similar gear. The whole 
makes an enchanting harmony—or, if you will, 
symphony—in which nocturnal blue, of every 
shade, and yellow are the main ingredients—or 
motives. It is the hand of a master of decora- 
tion, who has woven them into cunning and seem- 
ingly natural combinations of perfect balance. 
English-born limners possess undoubtedly 
many admirable qualities, but this particular 
subtlety of colour-harmony is not, asa rule, 
one of them; and no artist of purely British 
origin has the same mastery over the keyboard 
of tints and tones as is achieved by Mr. Albert 
Moore. That such a painter, whatever may be 
the limitations of his art, should persistently be 
excluded from the ranks of the Academicians, 
while that august body contains so many crude, 
perfunctory, and unspeakably tiresome prac- 
titioners, is a riddle the solution of which had, 
perhaps, better not be attempted. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS., 

As usual, the strength of this exhibition con- 
sists mainly in its landscapes ; but it is seldom 
that the figure-drawings have been so few and 
poor. This is partly caused by the absence of 
most of the society’s best men, like Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Poynter, Mr. Albert Moore, Mr. 
Henry Wallis, and Mr. Burne Jones; but it is 
also due to the presence of a good deal of 
mediocre work, and of not a little for which 
even that epithet is too flattering—the draw- 
ings of Mr. J. D. Watson, for instance, which 
show a sad falling off indeed. Even of their 
latest recruits in this branch of art the society 
have not much reason to be proud this year. 

Mr. Waiowright’s large and ugly drawing 
of a girl holding ‘‘The Grace Cup” (46), with 
coarse, red, badly-drawn hands; Mr. Glindoni's 
common piece of hackneyed humour, called 
** Artful Cards” (177); and Mr. Bulleid’s weak 
classicisms, are all unworthy of the associations 
of the room in which they are hung. On the 
other hand, Mr. Henshall’s ‘‘ Osiria”’ (19)—an 
Egyptian harp player—and the fine head by 
the same artist, called ‘‘ Sweet Violets” (161), 
which we like better still, are rich in colour, 
and painted with masterly skill. And Mr. G. 
Clausen, if not so fine a colourist as Mr. 
Henshall, sends two small drawings admirable 
for their truth and vigour. One of these, the 
more English and fresh of the two, though 
patchy in colour, is a study of “A Boy Trim- 
ming a Hedge” (125). The other, more French 
in sentiment, but more perfect in tone and 
poetical in composition, is also an idyll taken 
from the life of the same class; but here we 
have (211) old ‘‘Hedgers” returning from 
their day’s work with their backs bent under 
loads of wood seen against a misty sun- 
set. Of the older members, the most striking 
drawing which is not a landscape is Mr. 
Frederick Shields’s ‘‘Facilis est Descensus 
Averni” (69}. This is, we believe, the first 
time that Mr. Shields has attempted the nude 
figure, and he is to be congratulated on the 
success with which he has treated the beauti- 
ful falling body of the witch surrounded with 
her golden hair. Scarcely less successful is 
that of her human pursuer, who rushes blindly 
over the cliff, scattering blood-red poppies with 
his eager feet. It is seldom that we see an 


allegory so vividly conceived and fully realised. 
The impetuosity of the pursuit, the imminence 








of the catastrophe, are finely balanced by the 
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steady row of reapers in the distant field. The 
colour is also fine and appropriate, with its 
flamelike golds and reds. 

Mr. Alfred Hunt sends but one landscape, a 
small view of Windsor (212), full of sweet aud 
delicate colour—too delicate, indeed, for its 
surroundings. Mr. Albert Goodwin has a few 
brilliant little foreign drawings of Zermatt and 
Lucerne, and Monte Carlo; and he gives play to 
his imagination both as to form and colour in 
a scene from his favourite ‘‘ Sindbad”’ ; but, on 
the whole, we prefer his English scenes ; and 
a comparatively quiet drawing of Sandwich 
(132) is certainly not the least to be admired of 
bis contributions this year. Mr. Herbert 
Marshall has, we presume, been too busy with 
bis drawings now exhibiting at the Fine Art 
Society to send so many as usual to Pall Mall ; 
and Mr. North sends but two small ones. But 
these, and Mr. Boyce’s one small drawing, and 
Mrs. Allingham’s sweet pictures of lane and 
cottage, will afford no less pleasure than usual 
to their many admirers. Mrs, Allingham’s 
‘* Buss’s Corner” (209) is, indeed, of excep- 
tional sweetness, even for her. 

It is always difficult in the exhibitions of this 
society to pick out any drawings as especially 
notable—the accomplishment of the different 
artists is so well known, their level so generally 
even ; and we must pass over a great many 
pleasant drawings by Messrs, Marks, Marsh, 
Rigby, Eyro Walker, Birket Foster, Beavis, 
E. A. Goodall, C. Robertson, Brewtnall, Arthur 
Hopkins, Tom Lloyd, C. B. Phillip, and 
others. Perhaps if anyone has this year ex- 
celled his former self, it is Mr. Thorne Waite, 
with his drawing of ‘‘ The Blue Waggon ” (59). 
Perhaps also it may be said of Mr. Robert Allan 
that his drawings, especially ‘‘The Vintage in 
Medoc” (167), surpass in force, if not in subtlety, 
those he has exhibited before. If he could only 
learn how to unite both, and avoid the stare of 
his white caps and blue shadows! The drawing 
by Mr. Arthur Melville would not be better, but 
it would be of greater promise, if it were not for 
its date, which is some yearsold. Has he done 
anything better since? Could either of these 
artists attain the combined strength and 
delicacy of Mr. Alfred Fripp’s ‘‘ Durdle Door” 
(90), or would they care to do soif they could. 
The old conventions are going ; new forces are 
thrusting them out, doomed also in time to 
settle into conventions too. Will they be 
nobler or better conventions than those of the 
“old school,” still represented here in the 
masterly work of the Fripps, Mr. Callow, Mr. 
Naftel, Sir John Gilbert, and others who have 
given us an annual treat for so many years? 
The new conventions may be more vigorous, 
more vivid; but will they be so modest, so 
subtle, so restful, so sweetly tuned? The 
‘*‘laudator temporis acti” will, doubtless, say 
“No”; but the younger men will be able to 
point in triumph to the bold, bright drawings 
of the new school, and ask if they do not make 
‘holes in the wall.” The appeal would be 
more successful if they were all so masterly as 
(ise Henry Moore’s ‘‘ Off the Cornish Coast ” 

CosMo MonkKHOUSE. 








EXCAVATIONS AT PLATEA. 


King’s College, Cambridge: April 25, 1890. 

I finished my excavating work at Platea in 
the second half of last month. The members 
of the American School at Athens who assisted 
me in my work there were Mr. Hunt, Messrs. 
een, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Hale, and Mr. 

Tay. 

Our first object was to make an accurate 
map of the ancient city of Platea, so far as it is 
now visible. The site has been thoroughly 
surveyed; the walls, which are over two and a 
half miles in circumference, have been measured ; 


and we may hope by the publication of our 
results to give a final account of what is now 
to be seen, which will be at the service of all 
students, whether archaeological, literary, or 
— 

careful paper on the topography of the 
battlefield of Platea has been te aa by Mr. 
Hunt, and will be illustrated by a new map 
drawn by Messrs. Hunt and Hale. I also 
carried on excavations at several points within 
and without the city walls; but I have not as 
yet succeeded in discovering one of the three 
important temples (Athena, Hera, Demeter). 

n the course of our excavations we came 
upon some interesting inscriptions, the most 
important of which is a large slab containing 
a portion of the famous Edict of Diocletian 
‘De Pretiis Rerum Venalium.” You may 
remember that last year I found at Platea fifty- 
four lines of the Latin preamble to this Edict. 
About half mile from the spot where this was 
discovered last year we now found another slab 
of about the same dimensions, and in the same 
form, of the body of this edict in the Greek text ; 
and it appears to be likely that the preamble 
was given in Latin originally, whereas for 
the use of the people the text itself was 
published in Greek. The portion of the price 
list contained in this tablet is the one dealing 
with textiles. Apart of it is published and 
known from other fragments, but there are 
interesting variations even in this part. A 
column and a half of prices here given has 
hitherto been unknown, and supplies the 
beginning of the eighteenth chapter in 
Waddington’s edition hitherto wanting. 
Another inscription records dedications on the 
part of women to a goddess, probably Artemis 
or Demeter, and contains a large number of 
interesting feminine names. 

I intend to complete my excavations at 
Platea next session. 

Cuas, WALDSTEIN, 








NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 


Sir Henry Austen LAyArD has been ap- 
pointed secretary for foreign correspondence 
at the Royal Academy, in the room of Robert 
Browning. 


Messrs, ARTHUR TootH & Sons will have on 
view next week, at their gallery in the Hay- 
market, a new work by Rosa Bonheur, entitled 
‘* Scotch Sires.” 


THE picture gallery at the Crystal Palace 
was to be reopened at the end of this week with 
@ new collection of paintings, among which 
prizes have been distributed on the award of 
Messrs. J. B. Burgess, E, Long, and H. Moore. 


Mr. G. BERTIN will deliver a course of four 
lectures during June at the British Museum 
upon “The Manners and Customs of the 
Babylonians,” as illustrated by the cuneiform 
documents in the Museum. 


On Thursday of this week Messrs. Sotheby 
was to sell the interesting collection of coins 
antiquities, &c., formed by the late Walter K. 
Myers during his visits to Italy, Egypt, and 
the East, in several of which he had Prof. 
Sayce for a travelling companion. On the two 
following days they will sell a very large 
number of medals and military decorations 
belonging to different collections. 


Messrs. A, HiLpEr, of Vienna, will shortly 
publish a new number of Prof. O. Benndorf’s 
Wiener Vorlege blitter fiir Archaeologische 
Uebungen, containing a continuation of the 
historical series of paintings on Greek vases 
with the painter’s signatures, and a large 
collection of illustrations of the two lost epics, 
the Oidipodeia and the Thebais. 


THE opening of the great exhibitions has 





brought with it more than the usual number 





of illustrated accompaniments. For the system 
en started by Mr. Henry Blackburn 
has so taken the popular taste, and has been so 
accepted by the painters themselves, that the 
Art Journal and the Magazine of Art for May 
both devote a great portion of their s to 
reproductions of pictures which the public was 
supposed not to have yet seen at the actual date 
of publication. This year, too, ‘ Royal 
Academy Pictures, 1890,” forming a sort of 
supplement to the Magazine of Art, is sub- 
divided into three parts, which are all to appear 
during May. The large size of the page, and 
the uniform method of reproduction, un- 
doubtedly gives a permanent value to this work. 
Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Academy Notes, to be 
followed by Grosvenor Notes and New Gallery 
Notes, maintains its utility as an illustrated 
catalogue and guide to the lazy visitor. The 
English edition of the Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Salon (Chatto and Windus) is in many 
respects the most interesting of all, despite the 
frequent mistranslations of the titles of the 
works, We may also notice here Mr. Harry 
Farniss’s latest jeu d’esprit—for we decline to 
accept it seriously—Royal Academy Antics (Cas- 
sell). The humour of the cuts half-atones for a 
good deal of unnecessary ill-nature in the letter- 
press—which seems particularly inappropriate 
in a year when the Academicians have allowed 
— to have the best of the show to them- 
selves. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

The summer season opened at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday last, when Sir A. Sullivan’s 
“Golden Legend’’ was performed. Mes, 
Hutchinson sang well, although she found the 
soprano music trying. Mr. H. Piercy was 
effective in the part of Prince Henry. The 
other vocalists were Miss Marian McKenzie 
and Mr. Watkin Mills, who did themselves 
credit. The Crystal Palace choir, under Mr. 
Mann’s able direction, was, on the whole, good. 
The lovg-continued popularity of this Cantata 
is not difficult to explain—words and music fit 
like a glove, as the saying is. 

The Hackney Choral Association gave their 
final concert at Shoreditch Town Hall on Mon- 
day evening. Mr. Prout’s Dramatic Cantata 
‘‘The Red Cross Knight,” written specially 
for the Huddersfield Choral Society, and pro- 
duced in that town in 1887, was the work 
selected. Thechoristers, whohave importantand 
effective music, sang with much enthusiasm, and 
excited the same feeling among the audience. 
The vocalists were Miss Z. Monteith, Mme. O. 
Morgan, and Messrs, Gawthrop, Pierpoint, 
and Brereton, who sang with artistic taste. 
The composer conducted, and was well 
received, 

A concert of Welsh music was given at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, at which 
a short Dramatic Cantata, entitled ‘‘ Nebu- 
chadnezzar,’’ by Dr. Joseph Parry, principal 
of the Musical College at Swansea, 
was performed. Ten years ago this com- 
poser’s Oratorio ‘‘Emmanuel”’ was heard in 
London, and the music, though Handelian in 
character, displayed considerable ability. In 
the new work we find the influence of the 
Saxon master less strong; and, indeed, there 
are many touches which seem to show that Dr. 
Parry is in sympathy with modern art. There 
are some effective pages in his Cantata, and 
everywhere an earnest effort is to be noted. 
In spite of this, the music does not make a 
strong impression, because the composer has 
not strong ideas. He has, however, a feeling 
for contrast and a certain dramatic conception 
of his subject. The vocalists were Mrs. M. 
Davies, Messrs. H. Jones and L. Williams, 
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who, with the United Welsh Choir, did their 
best to make the work acceptable. Dr. Parry, 
who conducted, was received with enthusiasm. 
The programme also included ‘‘ Gwen,” a Can- 
tata, by the composer’s son, Mr. Haydn Parry. 
The closing scene of Part 4, and the Lament 
in Part 5, give signs of promise; but the rest 
of the work, with its familiar progressions, 
ordinary ballads, and simple accompaniments, 
if creditable to a young composer, was not of 
sufficient interest to present toa London audience. 
Mr. Haydn Parry would do well to imitate his 
father in the matter of brevity; the mighty 
king of Babylon occupied attention for less 
time than the gentle though somewhat in- 
sipid water-fairy Gwen. 

Mr. Franz Rummel gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals on Wednesday afternoon at 
the Steinway Hall. This pianist has often 
proved himself a clever and intelligent inter- 
preter of the great masters. He played Bach’s 
chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beethoven’s 
Sonata (op. 110), and Schumann’s Fantasia 
(op. 17). In the last-named work the effect 
would have been pleasanter had the pianist 
moderated his tone in the loud passages. 

Mr. Henschel brought his short series of 
orchestral concerts to a successful close 
on Wednesday. The programme included 
Beethoven's rarely-heard First Symphony, and 
the ‘‘ Peer Gynt” Suite. Mrs. Henschel was 
the vocalist, and a graceful May-Song by A. 
Hervey was encored. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
From Edwin Ashdown we have received: 


Deux Etudes, pour Piano, par M. Moody. 
From a technical point of view, both of these 
studies are useful, but the music has no dis- 
tinctive character. The first, indeed, though 
vaguely, reminds one of Henselt, 


Entends ma Priére, Rhapsodie pour Piano, 
F. Spindler, is a quiet, melodious piece, neither 
deep nor difficult. 


Chant des Sirénes. Mélodie par Boyton 
Smith. A flowing Balfe-like theme, varied in 
@ simple and somewhat obsolete fashion. 


Mazurka-Caprice, by A. C. Faull, is a piano- 
forte piece, loose in construction, and, like the 
last named, written in a style which recal]s 
the past. 


First Gavotte. By G. W. F Crowther. The 
composer has pleasing themes, both for his 
Gavotte and his Trio; but he is weak in 
development, and his writing for the instrument 
does not show a practised hand. 


Fete Napolitaine. Tarentelle pour Piano, 
par Margaret Gyde, is lively, but not striking. 
This lady appears to better advantage in a 
tuneful, lucid song, entitled ‘‘The Sunlight 
Plays on the Golden Sheaves.” 


The Easiest Pieces, By 8S, Jadassohn. Op. 99. 
This comporer, whose works are numerous and 
varied, is, perhaps, best known in England by his 
light and taking pieces in canon form. In the 
duets now under notice, he has written the 
treble all within the compass of five notes for 
the pupil. The teacher’s bass is fairly 
elaborate. Thus the pupil learns time, while 
his musical interest is aroused by effective 
harmonies and figures, in which he is taking 
an active, if unequal, part. Teachers will find 
these duets most serviceable. 

(Op. 


Parallel-Studien. By Louis Kobler. 
160). This composer is noted as a teacher, and 
his educational works are thought highly of in 
Germany. ‘The present set of studies are in 
use at the Conservs»torium and Neue Academie 
der Musk of Berlin, They are entitled 





“parallel” because they are similar in 


character to certain Cramer studies, and are 
intended to be practised at the same time. 


From Weekes & Co. : 

Exercises on the Elements of Music. By J. 
Norman. The chapters of this little manual 
are made to correspond with Davenport’s 
Elements of Music so that students preparing 
for the local examinations of the Royal Academy 
or Royal College of Music will find it of service. 
Mr. Davenport himself—to whom the work 
is dedicated—speaks of the exercises as ‘‘ ex- 
cellent.” 

Lullabye, by Samuel Weekes, is an expressive 
song. In the accompaniment there are some 
well-chosen and effective harmonies. 

Break, Break, Briak. Song by A. Ray. Lord 
Tennyson’s well-known lines are set to some- 
what ordinary music. The accompaniment of 
the opening and closing sections is monotonous, 
and that of the middle one, if light, is artless, 

Golden Stars across the Heavens, by P. V. 
Sharman, is a simple but thoughtful little 
song. Heine’s words are well translated by 
Miss Alma Strettel. 

A Tune with Pleasant Words. Song. By 
Charles Gardner. The tune is also pleasant, if 
not particularly origina]. 

Festal March in F, by Langdon Colbourne, 
is a bright and well-written pianoforte piece ; 
but the Coda, if the ad lib. octaves are jhgel, 
is not over easy. 

Etude-Tarentelle. Pour Piano. Par B. 
Albert. This piece has more the character of a 





Saltarelle. It is good study for the fingers. 
The notation is somewhat erratic. 


Songs for School Concerts. By Myles B. 
Foster. No. 1, ‘‘A Daring Enterprise,” is a 
clever and amusing ballad. No. 2, “A 
Pastoral,” is light, and opens in waltz time. 
It is for solo and chorus in unison. 


Romance, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, by P. V. Sharman, is a quist, care- 
fully written, and effective little piece. 








THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 


MAY 15, 1890, PRICE 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
I. SIBERIAN EXILE : a Symposium and a Protest. 

II. SOCIALISM in EUROPE .» CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P 
Ill, THE ART of ENGLAND, (Fully Iilustrated.) ..HARRY QUILTER, 
IV. THE TRUMPET of FAME.—Part I... H. D, TRAILL 

Vv. THE DEADLOCK in DARWINISM.—Part I, SAMUEL BUTLER. 
VI, THE GIRL of the FUTURE ., ° e+ GRANT ALLEN. 

VII. PROCRIS. (Fully Illustrated.).. e+ GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
VIIL. THE WAGES of SIN. (Illustrated ).. + Lucas MALET. 
IX. THE WORLD in MAY .. ~ THe EDITOR, 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


“Onwards.” (Original Drawing ) Sir JOHN GILBERT, R.A. 
“A Summer Night” .. oo . ALBERT MOORE. 
“Our Village” .. o oe . HUBERT HERKOMER, A.R.A. 
* The Silver Lining Of the Cloud.” .. - + J. AUMONIER. 
* A Venetian Canal” .. oo oe . + CLARA MONTALBA, 
* On the Temple Steps” eo «. E, J. POYNTER, R.A, 
Study for * The Tragic Poetess” Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
Illustrations to ‘‘ The Wages of Sia” A. SACHEVEREL-COKE. 

* “Procris” .. oe +» WALTER DuncayN, R.W.S. 

Also mavy smaller reprodactions of Pictures in the Royal Academy, 
Initials, Tailpieces, &c. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paterpvoster-square, E.C. 








PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED 


LOCKE. By A. Campse.t Fraser, D.C.L., LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphyeics, University of Edinburgh. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprxsurcu anv Lonpon. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 





The FOURTH THOUSAND of MR. LEWIS 
MORRIS'S POETICAL WORKS, complete 


in one volume, crown 8vo, 6s., 7s now ready at all 


Booksellers. 





Lonvon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limtrep. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By 


JereMIAH Lyncu, formerly 


President of the San Francisco Geographical Society, and Member of the Californian State Senate, With 


16 full-page Illustrations. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Tbe Author resided in Egypt for nearly six months during the winter of 1882-90, and had, therefore. ample 
« ppoi tunities for studying the country carefully. Writing asen American, his views contain much that is novel 
aud original, end his chapters on ** Tne Eoglish in Egypt’’ will be fuund especially interesting. 


“* The inde pendcnt testimony of a shrewd and ccmpetent observer.—Spectator. 





RFADY I4MEDIATELY. 


THE MODERN MALADY: or, 


By CYRIL BENNETT, Author ot ‘The Massage Case,’ &c, 


** Nerves.” 
Dr. HERBERT TIBBIT#. 





1 vcl , crown 8v¢, 6s, 


Sufferers from 


With an Introduction by 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With an 


Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Containing a Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, an Index of 


Proper Nemes, and a few brief Kxplanatory Notes. Cloth, crown 8vo, 124 pages, 18, 6d.; also, sp 


bound for a prize or gitt-bvok, 2s. 6d. 


ecially 





Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18, Warwick Savarz, Patsrnostsr Row. 
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“THEATRES. 











ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 


This Evening, at 8, 
THE GREEN BUSBES. 
Messrs. Frank Cooper, J. D. Beveridge, J. L. Shine, W. L. Abingdon, 
Lionel Rignold, pa ay *Styan, Goward Russell, Marshall Moore, James 
Fast, J. <> “Tag lames Mary Rorke, Ada Ferrar, Kate James, 


Brunton, Clara J 
Preceded, at 7. et :* “THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


VENUE THEATRE. 


rity Evering, at 8.30, MISS CIND oe. 


Messrs. George re) Gould, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Elizabeth Robins, Carlotta 
Leclercq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura Graves, Edith Kenward, Lilly 
Young, and Fanny Brough. 








COMEDY THEATRE. 
pSHOWERS. 


and Mana 
, APRIL SHOWE) 
With p cast, i ding Miss Annie ti Miss E. Brunton, 
Miss Maude Millett, &c.; Mr. Walter Everard, ote. E. Dagnall, Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Reeves Smith, &c. 
Preceded, at 8, by the oe Comedy, 
HE BEGGAR. 
a Ellaline oan E, Brunton; Messrs. Lugg, Buist, and 
jegnall, 


Lessee 
Every Evening, at 9. 








C3335 THEATRE. 


Proprietors, Mrs. JOHN WooD and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 
To-Night and Every Evening, at .8, will be acted an Original Farce, by 
Mr. A. W. Pinero, called 

THE CABINET MINISTER. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S| To 8.B.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 
PARIS PRIZE MEDAL 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. _| Brae & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 








Children’s- - 1s 3d. HEMSTITCHED— 
Ladies’ - + 28 4)d.| Ladies’ - - =. 1114. 
Gent's + - 38.6d. |Gent’s - - 48 11d. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latert Styles, from . | Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


1s. to 60s. each. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


Samples and Price Lists post-free. (Please name thie Paper.) 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure che 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt 
The os - prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 


system,” k (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


rapidly cure ae y (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 
Stamps. 


Eight 
- F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 





ean MEATS & ‘ YORK & GAME PIES. 








HS8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 











GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIi®RKBECK BAN & 

iidings, Ohancery-lane. | 
THBEE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayaule on | 
demand. 





OCAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS paunae op | 
he minimum monthly | alances, when rot drawn below £100, 


a, em etete ye cnr, testchame te tig! | WORNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
efExch idends, and Coupons; and the purch THROUGHOUT 











CRITERION THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM 

Saturday, 10th inst., Oliver Goldsmith's celebrated old Comedy, 

‘SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

Young Marlow, Mr.Charles Wyndham ; Hardcsstle, Mr, Wm. Blakeley ; 
Sir Charles Marlow, Mr. F. es Hastings, Mr. W. Draycott: Tony 
sameaae, § Mr. Geo. Giddens ; Diggory, Mr. 8. Valentine ; a Hardcastle, 
Miss M. A. Victor; Miss Neville, Miss E, Leyshon ; Mise Hardcastle, Miss 
Mary an. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE, 
This Evenirg, at 8.15, 





A VILLAGE PRIEST. 
Mr. Tree, Mr. Fernandcz, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. _ Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Miss Norreys, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs, Tree, 


LY¥c8umM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and bs] Mr, Henry Irving. 


MAY 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, % in and also 2ith and 26th, at 8.50. 
MATH AS 3 (bis original part), Mr. IKVING, 
Preceded, at 8, by 


THE KING AND THE MILLER. 
PRINCESS’S — THEATRE- 
Every “xe at 8, THEODORA, 


Messrs. W. H. Veroon, Charles Cartwright, Cecil Morton Yorke, George 
Bernsge, George W. Cockburn, Alfred B. Cross, H. de Solla, H. Sturge, 
Charles Lander, G. L. Grange, and Leonard Boyne; Mesdames Dolores, 
Drummond, Clarice Trevor, Marie Stuart, and Grace Hawthorne. 


P#INCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, — * eee SEDGER. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, MARKJO 
Messrs. C, Hayden Coffin, wy Tapley, H. iis Boag Wood, — Shale, 
Hendon, and H. b Phyllis B Amadi, and 
Camille D’Arville. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by ALL ABROAD, 














QHAFTESBURY ‘THEATRE, 


Mess1s. E. S. WILLARD and JOHN LART, Lessees and Managers, 
This ar at 8, THE VIOLIN MAKEKS, 


my Willard. 
DICK VENABLES. 
Mr. * Willard, Messrs. A. Bishop, Garden, Elwood, H. Cane, H. V. 


Esmond, R. Keith, E. W. Thomas ; Mrs. Canninge, Miss Anvie Rose, Miss | © 


A. Hill, and Miss Olga Brandon. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee snd Manageress, Mrs, LANGTRY, 
ESTHER SANDRAZ. 
esers. Chas. Sugden, A. Bourchier, Everill, De Lange, E. Lewis, &c. 
Mesdames Langtry, Chas. Calvert, M. Lea, Cc. Benton, + 3 Meyers, E. wi 
ms, &c 





~~ Evening, at 9, 





Preceded at 8, by THE TIGER, 
Mesars. ok Colnaghi, W. F. Stirliog, and J. G, Taylor. 
E RR Y’S THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss GRAHAME. 
sen ai, at9, NEW LAMPS OL 
Messts. W. 8, Pen ley, F. Kerr, B. Gould, and W. Leétocq ; Mesdames 
Gertrude Kingston, Houston, and Cissy Grabame. 
eceded, at 815, by FOR HE ER CHILD’S SAKE, 
Messrs; Oscar Adye, A, Ellis, and J. Nelson; Mesdames M, A. Giffard 
and Helen Leyton, 


a 


TOOLE’S 7 THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE BUN BUNGALOW. 
By Frederick Horner. The 203rd Time. The most laughable play of the 
century, ‘“ Another ‘ Frivate Secretary,’ ” _ Telegraph. 

Preceded, at 8,15, by ON TOAST. 








VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee end ons r, Mr. _e THORNE, 

Every Evening, at 9, 88 TOMBO 

one Thomas Thorne, ie Maude, _™ Gilmore, J. 8. Blythe, 
Yorke, F. Grove, Harbury. and Fred Thorne; Mesdames Winifred 


Shares Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular eee issued. 
om 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post- free, on 
ay plicat'on. Francis RAVENSOROFT. Manage-. 

The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. 

FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 


Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W, Also for HIRE ONLY. 


M E M 0 R A. LOISETTE’S 
os 


SYSTEM.—“I was im- 
— with the possibilities of improvement to 
Kremory + your Lectures in CamBripGz opened 

ag N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
an, 00). = Physiological, scientific. ”"— Dr, Andrew 

Wilken (April, '83). “ We again recommend the 

system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., 89). “ Great advantage 

to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 

Dr. Buckley, “Excellent travelling companion.”— 

Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N.—A:ply 87, NewaOzxford 

Street, London, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. | 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., ba PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quanti: ities.) 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Esea oy", by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRAC and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 








Price One Penny ; 7; post-free, Twopence. 


“FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE, comprising the Term of the 
Reign of HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN. 














REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
kins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 








8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 
Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY'S ac 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘T have never F F 0 h 
well.” . 





p A Hanbery, Collate, aud Sylvia Hodson, 
at 8, by MEADUW SWEET. 


President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 





Dedicated by Special Permission to her Majesty the Queen, 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. ADAM SEDGWICK, LL.D., F.R.S., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Prebendary of Norwich, and Woodwardian Professor of Geology from 1818-1878. By JOHN WILLI3 hoe 


F.S.A.,and THOMAS McKBENNEY HUGHES, M.A. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


With portraits and other illustrations. 


Nearly 


Now ready, with a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 


MEMORIALS of the LIFE of the REV. GEORGE ELWES CORRIEFE, D.D., late 


Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. Edited by Miss HOLROYD. 


GRAY and his FRIENDS. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto Unpublished. Edited by 


Rev. D, C. TOVEY, M.A. 


[In the Press. 


New Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE during the EARLY 


and MIDDLE AGES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D, 


« bam’s volume may be strongly recommended to every real student of the structure of arcient or modern society. The facts which it cOllects arranges, 
and fe mo oy Saunueaes ou an interest for antiquarians, but a practical value for politicians of to-day.”’— Guardian. 


THE SPEECH of DEMOSTHENES AGAINST the LAW o1 LEPTINES. 


A Revised Text. with an Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and an Autotype Facsimile from the Paris MS, By J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D,, Public 


Orator in the University of Cambridge. Dewy 8vo, 9s. 


LECTURES on MENTAL FAOULTY: being Lectures delivered in the Universi 
of Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1888-89, on the Growth of Intellectual Facu'ty and Means of Trainingit. By FRANOIS WARNER, M D., Physician to the 
London Hospital, Lecturer on Therapeutics and on Botary at the London Hospital College, &c. Orown 8vo, 4s. €d. 


LANGUAGE and LINGUISTIC METHOD inthe SCHOOL. ByS.S. Launriz, M.A., LL.D. 


Crown 8Vv0, 4s. 


(Lmmediately. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY of our LORD JESUS CHRIST in the WORDS of the 


REVISED VERSION. Arranged in a Oonnected Narrative, especially for ang Use of Teachers and Preachers. By the Rev, 0, 0. JAMES, M.A., Restor of 


Wortham, Suffolk, and formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 38s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS SERIES. 
III.—_THE CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTS of the COMMONWEALTH. 


A Study of the Years 1649-1660, Being the Thirlwall Prize Eesay for 1838. By E. JENKS, B.A.. LL.B. Orown 8vo, %. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES, 


in AULIS. By ©. E. S. 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENEIA 


HEADLAM, B.4. 2s, 6d. 
“ This is a book of the right sort; the matfer cf the notes and introduction, 
whether original or not, bears the stamp of thoughtful and enlightened considera- 


tion.”’—Classical Review. 
EURIPIDES.—HIPPOLYTUS. With Notes and Intro- 
duction. By W.8. HADLEY, M.A. 2s, 

** We have here a text, by no means unduly conservative, of which every page 
gives proof of care, judgment, and taste. The well and even brilliantly written 
introduction contains some admirable remarks upon ‘ Euripides in relation to his 
times,’ and a comparison of the treatment of the subject by Euripides, Seneca, an 
Recine; and there is a good excursus on Orphism. The notes are full, not too full; 
there is enough, and not too much, of the views of other editors, and in their treat- 
ment no carping, but no lack of independence: the style js clear and vigorous: the 
scholarship. the critical acumen, the literary appreciation leave nothing to be desired. 
Difficulties—of Which there are many in the Hippolytus—are never avoided. The 
accuracy of the printing, too, deserves praise.”’—Classical Review. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. With Introduction and Notes. 
By J. ADAM, M.A. 2%, 6d. 

PLUTARCH.—LIFE of TIMOLEON. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Lexicon. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 

XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. Books VI., VII, VIII. 


With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLvEN, M.A., LUD. 
(ln the Press. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY, BOOK XXI. With Introduction, 


z ae. and Appendices. By G. M. EDWARDS, M A., Fellow cf Sidney Sussex 
ollege. 


HERODOTUS. Book V. With Notes, Introduction, and 
Maps. By E.8. BHUCKBURGH. M.A. 3s. 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book I. Edited, 


Notes, by A. G. PESKETT, M.A4., Fellow of Magdalene College. {Inthe Press. 


LIVY. Book IV. With Introduction and Notes. B 


H. M, STEPHENSON, M.A. 28 6d. 


LIVY. Book V. With Notes and Introduction. 
WHIBLBWY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


VERGIL.—_THE COMPLETE WORKS. 


{Nearly ready. 


ry ag by A. SIDGWIOK, M.A. 2vcls, Vol. I. Text, 28.€d ; Vol. II. Notes, | 


4s. @d. Nearly ready. 
** Mr. Sidgwick’s Vergil is, we believe, on the wkole, the best echool 
poet.”’— Guardian, 


MOLIERE.—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. 


versity Lecturer in French. ?s. 


RACINE.—LES PLAIDEURS. 


Notes, By E.G. W. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D, 28. 


with 
y 
By L. 


edition of the 


With | THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 


Introduction and Notes. By E. G. W. BRAUNHOLITZ, M.A., Ph.D., Uni- 


| SCHILLER. WILHELM TELL. With Maps, Intro- 


ducticn, and Notes. By KARL HERMANN BREUL, M.A. 28 


AN ATLAS of COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. In- 
tended as a Companion to Dr. Mill’s** Elementary Commercial Geography.” 
By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8S. Witn an Iatroduction by Dr. 
H.R. MILL, Royal 4to, 3s. 
‘The Atlas is, so far as we know, the first work of its kind, devoted entirely to 
a subject which is coming very much to the front.....the maps are very taste- 
fuily executed, and the general physical aspects of the regions dealt with ar 
well brought out.’’-—-Times. 


BRITISH INDIA, A SHORT HISTORY of. (Uniform 


with Dr. Mill’s **Elementary Commercial Geaography.”) Br; Rev. 
+ — 3, M.A., late Head Master of Exeter Grammar School. With 
a Map. 1s. 

** In these days the History of India on to form a definite part of every 
boy’s education, and this volume is admirably adapted for young students who 
wish to begin by making themselves familiar with the rudiments of the sub ect,” 

ipeaker, 


| NEW VOLUMES OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 


| FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, and MALACHI. Edited by 
Archdeacon PEROWNE, 3s. 6d. 


*,* For the convenfeuce of those who have already purchased HaGgGar and 
ZECHARIAH, copies of MALACHI will be supplied at 1s. each, 











| THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS, 


With Maps. Price One Shilling Each Volume. 


“ The notes elucidate every possible difficulty with scholerly brevity and 
| clearness, and a perfect knowledge of the subject.””—Saturday Review. 


Edited, with | THE FIRST and SECOND BOOKS of SAMUEL. By 


Rev. Prof. KIRKPATRIOK, B.D. 18, each. 


|THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. By 


the Rev. A. CARR, M.A. 1s. 
to ST. MARK, By the 
Rey. G. F. MAOLEAR, D.D., 1s. 


With Introduction and| THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. By Arch- 


deacon FARRAR, D.D. 1s. 


Complete Catalogues on application. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce University Press WareHouse, AVE Maria LANE. 
Giascow: 2638, AKGYLE STREET. 
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